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KDITORIAL NOTES. 


On the 21st inst. the Michigan House of 
Representatives passed a joint resolution 
to submit a woman suffrage constitutional 
umendment, by the decisive vote of 81 to 
10. 
Senate, and itis believed that it will fare 
equally well in that body. 

- oe 

On the same day the Michigan Senate 
voted upon the municipal woman suflrage 
bill. It was lost by a vote of li tol. <A 
motion to reconsider the vote was carried 
und the bill was tabled, to be brought for- 
ward again if the vptes necessary for its 
passage can be secured. We shall give 
fuller particulars next week. 

“ee 

In the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives, May 22, Senator Joyner, of 
Berkshire, moved to amend the bill in re- 
lation to the distribution of estates of in- 
testates, so us to provide that the widow, 
where there may be no kindred, shall be 
entitled to the estate, ‘but in such case 
the widow shall have no right to waive the 
will of the deceased.” The amendment 
was adopted, and the bill was passed to be 
engrossed. 

- oo 

On the same day, Senator Wells, of Mid- 
dlesex, moved to lay upon the table the 
house bill in relation to the rights of the 
widow and family of a deceased person in 
his family burial lot. He said it was ad- 
mitted by those interested in the bill that 
it was defective. Senator Joyner, of 
Berkshire, opposed laying on the table, 
but after a little debate the motion pre- 
vailed. 

- ee 

The people of Rhode Island at last have 
the ten-hour law for women. For years 
a few men have advocated such a law, but 
the wealthy manufacturers were able to 
stave it off The bill came up for passage 
last Wednesday, and was passed amid no 
little applause. ‘The Senate followed suit, 
and the bill was a law within twenty-four 
hours. ‘The passage of the Dill is a tri- 
umph for the masses, and a crushing de- 
feat for monopolists and the Rhode Island 
“ring.” It is also a lesson for woman suf- 
fragists. Several representatives were de- 
feated of re-election on this issue, and then 
the politicians surrendered. 

oe 

New Mexico gets a resident governor in 
Edmund G. Ross, formerly United States 
senator from Kansas. He was a printer 
and editor in Wisconsin; moved to Kansas 
in 1856, where he shared actively in local 
affairs, entered the war of the rebellion as 
a private and came out a major; and then 
in 1866, when an editor at Lawrence, he 
Was appointed to serve out James H.Lane’s 
term in the United States Senate. After 
his term expired in 1871, he became fore- 
nan of a printing establishment in Law- 
rence, and subsequently removed to New 
Mexico. He was an earnest friend of 
woman suffrage in 1867, and we trust he is 
so still. 


——-o-o- 

The report of the Ohio Anvual Meeting 
has arrived, but too late for iusertion this 
week. 





eo 

The new postmaster of Baltimore is re- 
ceiving deserved criticism from the press 
for his announced intention of dismissing 
all the women employed in the oflice, and 
filling all vacancies hereafter with men. 
The reason alleged, viz. economy, is evi- 
dently a pretext, since women even in goy- 
ernment offices are paid less than men for 
doing the same work. 


- coe -—— 





A friend in New Jersey combines mis- 
sionary work with pleasure, in an ingenious 
way. She is an invalid, but often takes 
long rides in the country with her son. 
©n such occasions she takes with her a 


The resolution has been sent to the ! 


| 


| 














roll of woman suffrage tracts, and distrib- 
utes them to the people she meets. Any 
kind of reading matter is accepted with 
wtvidity in those rural regions, where liter- 
ature is scarce; and thus the good seed is 
sown broadcast. 
—- eo - 

The ten articles against woman suffrage 
lately written by Dr. Dexter for the Con- 
yregationalist, have been printed as a tract. 
This tract was sent the other day by an 
opponent of equal rights to a lady in Au- 
burndale. She was not a suffragist, but 
he wanted to strengthen her in conserva- 
tism. She read the tract; and it made her 
an indignant and active suffragist. 

Of all mean words from the tongue that flow, 

The meavest are these: “I told you so.”’ 

Otherwise we should remind Dr. Dexter 
of our prediction that his arguments 
against woman suffrage would certainly 
make converts to the cause, especially 
among women. 

27“oe 


RESOLUTIONS AND OFFICERS. 


At the annual meeting of the New Eng- 
land Woman Suffrage Association, May 
26, the following resolutions were adopt- 
ed, and oflicers elected; 

RESOLUTIONS, 

1. Resolved, That we reaflirm the principle of 

the “consent of the governed” as the basis of a 





jast government, and that the denial of the appli- | 


cation of this principle to women is an injustice 
as fiterant as it suffrage were denied to men. 
We rejoice in the renewed demands made during 
the past yeur throughout New England for wo- 
man suflrage, und we pledge ourselves to con- 
tinued agitation until this measure of justice is 
attained. 

2. That an organized effort should be made to 
elect men to State Legislatures and to Congress 
who are suilragists and men of integrity; that 
the continued establishment of non - partisan 
leagues io the representative districts will in time 
secure success, and that this work is primary, 
fundamental, und imperative. 

3. That the recent passage of a Constitutional 
Amendment by both houses of the Rhode Island 
Legislature is a gratitying sign of advance in 
public sentiment, and encourages special effort to 
secure similar action in that State next winter. 

4. That the State Societies of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, and Con- 
necticut are hereby invited to petition their Leg- 
islatures tor statutes enabling women to vote in 
city and town elections, and also tor Coustitu- 
tional Amendments, and that this Association 
through its officers memorialize these Legisla- 
tures accordingly. 

5. That our thanks are due to Senator Hoar, of 
Massachusetts, for his efforts in Congress tor a 
16th Amendment; to Gov. Robie, of Maine, for 
recommending woman suflrage in his annual 
message ; and to the Senators and Representatives 
ot New England who have voted and paired this 
year in our favor. 

6. That we rejoice in the rapid progress of our 
cause in the West, and especially upon the enact- 
ment of woman suffrage by the Dakota Legisla- 
ture, although afterwards vetoed by the Govern- 
or, and we trust Dakota will not be admitted as 
a State until woman sullrage is embodied in its 
Constitution. 

The following officers were elected: 

OFFICERS, 

President—Lucy Stone. 

Vice-Presidents— Massachusetts—Mary A. Liv- 
ermore, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Ednah D. Che- 
ney, Mrs. Kalph Waldo Emerson, Louisa M. Al- 
cott, Abby W. May, Mrs. Sarah Shaw Russell, 
Anna Garlin Spencer, Abby Kelly Foster, Mrs. 
EK. H. Church, Maria S. Porter, Miss Julia Bax- 
ter, Samuel E. Sewall, Senator George F. Hoar, 
Ex-Governor William Claflin, Ex-Governor John 
D. Long, the Hon. Josiah G. Abbott, the Rev. 
James Freeman Clarke, William Lloyd Garri- 
son, Jr.. William I. Bowditch, the Rev. Samuel 
May. Maine—The Rev. J. W. Basbford, Sarah 
W. Devoll, M. D. New Hampshire—Dr. J. H. 
Gallenger, Mrs. Bessie Bisbee Hunt. Vermont— 
Mrs. Charles Reed, Miss Laura Moore. Ithode 
Island—Mrs. 8S. E. H. Doyle, the Rev. Fred A. 
Hinckley. Connecticut—Joseph Sheldon, Miss 
Frances Ellen Burr. 

Secretary —lUenry B. Blackwell. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Samuel E. Sewall. 

trecutive Committee—Chairman—Mrs J. W. 
Smith; Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, John L. Whiting, 
Mrs. C. P. Nickles, Mrs. Adelaide A. Claflin, 
Mary F. Eastman. Muine—Mrs.C. A. Quimby, 
Mrs. O'Brien, of Cornish. New Hampshire— 
Mrs Armenia S. White. Jermont—Mrs. M. L. 
T. Hiddea. Rhode Island—Mrs. Elizabeth L. 
Chace. Connecticut—Mrs. Emily P. Cuilins. 


- eee - 


LETTER FROM CLARA BARTON. 


The following private letter, written a 
few days ago by Miss Barton to a friend, 
is printed with the writer’s permission. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF THE } 
Rep Cross. ) 

My Dear Friend Mrs. W.—It was an es- 
teemed compliment that you should have 
submitted for my opiniou the list of cur- 
rent’ reading selected by you for your 
daughters aud household. 

I regard it as excellent, and nearly com- 
plete. but would suggest that you add to it 
the WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 

If the *sproper study of mankind is man,” 
that of womankind should be woman. 
Her position, socially, politically, morally, 
and financially. is a rising question of the 
age, to be studied, judged, dealt with, and 
settled in the next half-century. No young 
woman of to-day can afford to ignore the 
best sources of information upon this sub- 
ject—the progress of positions taken, the 
avenues of labor and self-support opened, 
and the higher education of women in 
general; and to this end I make the sug- 
gestion I have, as the best I know. 

Yours faithfully, CLARA BARTON. 

Washington, D. C. 





ANNIVERSARY MEETING. 


Tremont Temple, floor, platform, and 
first tier of galleries, was crowded on Mon- 
day evening, May 25, with an audience of 
about two thousand persons. A number 
of distinguished men and women occupied 
seats on the platform. Mr. George Men- 
dall Taylor presided at the organ. 

At 7.45 o’clock Senator George F. Hoar, 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, Hon, Wm. Claflin, Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore, Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, 
and others came upon the platform, and 
were grected with hearty applause. Mrs. 
Lucy Stone, as president of the Associa- 
tion, called the meeting to order, and said: 

SPEECH OF LUCY STONE. 

Gentlemen and Ladies,—The New Eng- 
landWoman Suffrage Association welcomes 
you to its seventeenth annual meeting, 
to rejoice with us at the success of our 
cause, and to share the continued efforts 
which must precede the sure victory that 
awaits us. 

Geologists have found embedded in solid 
rock the footprints of beasts and birds of 
species now extinct—footprints set there 
in earlier ages, when the now solid rock 
was soft to reccive any impression. And 
there they are to-day. Centuries have 
passed since they were made. Heat and 
frost, rain and hail, sunshine and storm, 
have each had their natural eflect upon 
these footprints. But they have not been 
melted by heat, or cracked by frost, or ob- 
literated by storms. ‘There they are, the 
only evidence of the existence of the crea- 
tures by whose feet they were made. But 
they have the rocks for their witnesses. ‘The 
material world has only material forces 
with which to work, and those footprints 
must remain until they are worn away by 
thousands of years. 

Centuries ago, when the world was 
younger, the brute-force which exists in 
the strong muscles of the male human ani- 
mal stamped into human thought the idea 
of the subjugation of women, and there the 
degrading impress still remains. wronging 
each man’s mother and shaming the man 
himself. ‘The ages have wrought wonder- 
ful changes, but through them all, this bale- 
ful footprint shows itself. The ingenuity 
of men has been taxed to keep ip subjec- 
tion the divine soul of woman. So they 
coined laws that took from wives their 
right to them-elves, to-their money, to 
their children, to all they could earn,—and 
gave them in return just the pauper’s por- 
tion, viz.: food, Glothes. and medicine. 
They denied a wowan fair chance at the 
world’s industries. For the same work she 
had less pay than a man. With as eager 
a desire for knowledge, she was shut away 
from college and then taunted because 
she did not know anything. Like birds 
shut up in cages with wings clipped, wo:n- 
en lived with a sense of powerlessness that 
Was an agony of pain to those who longed 
for freedom. 

The footprints in the rocks outlast the 
earthquake, the iceberg, the avalanche, 
and the thunder. But the impress of lies 
upon human thought can be crowded ofl 
by growth or eflaced by moral revolution. 

The huge falsehood which through all 
the ages has made woman a subject, had, 
its death-blow when the battle for the free- 
dom of the slave began. ‘The cry of wom- 
en on the auction-block and of babies sold 
by the pound nerved the hearts of three 
peerless women to go to their help at any 
personal cost. I speak with reverence the 
names of Sarah and Angelina Grimke and 
Abby Kelly. ‘To keep them from uttering 
their public plea for the slave, and to keep 
woman in her sphere, the mob set upon 
them. The pulpit and the press poured out 
vials of wrath, and the rabble everywhere 
joined in the ery. But freedom of speech 
was won for all women, and that was the 
beginning of the end of the age-old theory 
of the subjection of women. 

Now they could make their own plea for 
wider avenues of industry. for better 
wages and better work. Always there 
were noble men to hear and to help. The 
deeper traces of the idea of subjection be- 
gan to wear away, but only after much 
und prolonged encounter. Women said, 
**Whatever is fit to be done at all may with 
propriety be done by anybody who can do 
it well.” 

They said, *“The highest, the noblest, and 
the best that women can achieve is the 
only limit of their sphere.” Women be- 
eame physicians, lawyers, ministers—not 
without a painful struggle. Actual stones 
were thrown at women medical students, 
and the courts had to decide for women 
lawyers whether they were ‘persons.’ 
The churches refused, and most of them 
still refuse, to ordain women. But, all 
the same, women as ordained ministers are 





every Sunday preaching the Gospel. The 
old idea of silence is wearing away. They 


asked admission to colleges, and the doors 
of half the colleges have opened to them. 
Some of them are creaking on unwilling 
hinges still, and Harvard has only an ‘tan- 
nex.” ‘The girl-graduates with trained in- 
tellects will help to clear away the sup- 
ports of the old falsehood of the subjuga- 
tion of women. 

Changes for the better in many laws— 
changes granted after endless petitioning 
—have effaced still further this treasured 
lie. But its deepest trace still exists in 
the denial of the right of women to vote. 
Prejudice and the Jove of power are en- 
trenched around it, and they unite to de- 
fendit. But even this deep trace is fading 
out. Women already vote for school com- 
mittee, and the State calls women to 








| cliss to be entrusted with 


serve in various capacities. Slowly it is 
learning that the one safe power which ean 
neither be bribed, bought, eajoled, or 
driven, resides in the mothers of the com- 
monwealth. 

Women are the guardians of the home. 
Stronger than the temptatibns of oftice or 
the hope of gain, or any other influence, 
first and foremost is the changeless devo- 
tion of women totheir children. For their 
sake mothers will endure cold and hunger 
and fatigue. They will gladly throw 
away or lay down life itself, if, by so do- 
ing, the child is made safe. It is not alone 
for the little ones they care. The love that 
floods cannot quench or waters drown, fol- 
lows the sons and daughters till life’s last 
heart-throb leaves the mother dead. Offer 
to such women a price if they will con- 
nive at gambling-houses and grog-shops 
and darker dens! Ask them to help plant 
pitfalls for the feet of their children! The 
very thought is preposterous. But if such 
a question could be asked, how the one an- 
swer would come ringing up from the low- 
est and poorest mother to the highest and 


| richest, ‘Is thy servant a dog that she 


should do this thing?” 

What would the women who are the 
teachers in the schools, and the large 
army of honest, wage-earning women. 
say if such a question were asked of them ? 
What would the conscientious church- 
members sty? There is but one answer. 


Hlow clear it seems that the most law-abid- 
the | 


ing, temperate, industrious class is 


power. It 


is 


| the vote of women that the men who are 








asking for the metropolitan police commis- 
sion need. They are bound at last to call 
for the help of women. But that old 
falschood of the subjugation of women 
must first be further worn away. 

To this end we invite the men, tried 
and true, who have proved their faith by 
their works, to help at this last ditch. 
Senator Hoar came early to our aid. We 
shall never forget his address years ago, 
before the legislative committee, on ** Wom- 
an Suffrage and the Public Welfare.” 
We shall never forget how like ‘tthe shad- 
ow of a great rock in a weary land” we 
hailed his argument **‘Woman Suffrage 
Essential to a True Republie.”” Nor shall 
we forget the @ger interest with which 


women filled the gallery at the State 
House when the election of a United 


States Senator was pending. ‘They knew 
that the election of Mr. Hoar secured a 
friend at court. How gladly they would 
have voted for him if they could! I now 
have great pleasure in presenting to you 
Ilon. George F. Hoar. 


SPEECH OF HON. GEORGE F. HOAKR, 


Senator Hoar, who was received with 


enthusiastic applause, said: 

Ihave come to report myself to-night 
at the command of our excellent captain, 
only to take my place in the ranks and sa- 
lute the colors. 

I cannot hope to contribute more to this 
cause than an expression of hearty alle- 
giance. My life is crowded with other du- 
ties. But lam glad to say that whatever 
of study, of reflection, of experience, of 
observation of men and of women, and of 
the practical conduct of government, the 
lust twenty-five years have brought to me, 
has served to confirm the opinion which I 
formed twenty-five years ago. L agree with 
Chief Justice Chase, one of the greatest and 
wisest of the practical statesmen of modern 
times, who declared: **I think there will be 
no end of the good that will come by wom- 
an suffrage, on the elected, on elections. on 
government, and on woman herself.” I 
agree with the judgment of the wisest, 
profoundest, and surest thinker who has 
considered social questions in modern 
times, Ralph Waldo Emerson, who says: 
“It is avery cheap wit that finds it so droll 
that a woman should vote. If the wants, 
the passions, the vices, are allowed 
a full vote through the hands of a half- 
brutal, intemperate population, [ think it 
but fair that the virtues, the aspirations, 
should be allowed a full voice, as an offset, 
through the purest of the people.” If the 
cause of woman suffrage had these two 
advocates alone, their authority would be 
enough to command for it the respectful 
attention of mankind. Contempt, sneers, 
ridicule, arrogance, impatience, must give 
way to serious and respectful reasoning in 
the presence of the practical wisdom of 
Chase and the unerring insight of Emer- 
son. 

We are here to ask 
things: 

First, That in counting the votes in our 
elections, the vote of women shall be count- 
ed. 

Second, That when the people vote for 
public officers, or they are otherwise ap- 
pointed, if a woman seem to be the fittest 
person for the office, she may be selected ; 
and that is all. 

We are apt to be impatient of the slow 
advance of this cause. [ think, when you 
consider that you are seeking to double the 
number of voters in this country, that you 
ure proposing something which has no his- 
toric precedent, that you have to encoun- 
ter a prejudice which has been growing in 
the minds of men and women ever since 
the existence of the race,—you may rather 
wonder that you have advanced so much. 
You have wholly changed the nature of 
the question. You are to have your final 
battle on a new ground of your own 
selection. ‘Thirty years ago, the question 
was of giving the suffrage in this country 
toa class of persons inferior in every legal 
relation ; not entitled to the legal custody of 
their own persons ; not permitted to control 

(Continued on Page 172.) 


two very simple 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Mus. Sorute B. HERRICK has an illus- 
trated article on **Orehids” in the June 
Century. 

MARGUERITE OF SAVOY, Queen of Italy, 
is a fine linguist, and addresses each per- 
son presented to her in his own tongue. 

Miss KATE FIELD possesses several au- 
tograph letters of Edgar Allan Poe, writ- 
ten to her father, Joseph W. Field, who 
knew Poe well. 

Princess Lovutse is the president of a 
soclety recently organized in England “to 
improve the methods of education among 
the higher classes.”’ 

Mrs. HARRISON, a daughter of Charles 
Kingsley, is said to be the author of ‘*Mrs. 
Lorimer: a Sketeh;” “Col. Enderby’s 
Wife,” ete. She writes under the pseudo- 
nym of Lucas Malet. 

Mrs. OLE BULL and family will proba- 
bly retain possession for another year of 
“Elmwood,” Mr. Lowell's house at Cam- 
bridge, which they have occupied in his 
absence, 

Mus. E. A. Kinassury lately addressed 
the ladies of Santa Monica, Cal., on wom- 
an suffrage. The lecture was very favora- 
bly received, and is expected to bear good 
fruit. 

Mrs. MAry BENEMAN, of Ames, lowa, 
is now 112 years old. 
and her health good. Sheisasister of the 
famous Commodore Oliver Perry, 
passed her youth in Delaware. 

Mrs. HaArnierr PUTNAM NOWELL, 
who has written many books and maga- 
zine articles for young people, under the 
nom de plume of May Mannering, has been 
busy lately on a novel which will soon be 
published. Mrs. Nowell is an artist as 
well as an author, and during her summer 
vacations among the mountains of New 


Her mind is strong 


and 


‘Hampshire, occupies herself with land- 


scape painting. 

Miss F. E. 'TOWNSLEY has been ordained 
as pastor of the Fairfield (Neb.) Baptist 
Church, by a council of pastors and dele- 
gates from the churches of the South Cen- 
tral Association. Miss ‘Townsley was li- 
censed to preach by the Baptist Church of 
Shelburne Falls,‘Mass., and for ten years 
she has labored as an evangelist, having 
preached in Maine, Massachusetts, Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, New York, Illi- 
nois, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, and 
other States. 

Mrs. GEORGE M. PULLMAN has return- 
ed to Chicago from her annual spring trip 
along the Gulf of Mexico. She travels in 
a private car, always accompanied by her 
children and some friend. Mrs. Pullman 
has a daughter about fifteen, and two 
young sons under twelve. All the children 
are musical, the girl playing the piano, 
one boy the flute, and the other the vio- 
lin, while Mrs. Pullman sings moderately 
well and performs gracefully at the organ 
and piano. Her travelling saloon always 
contains a completely appointed music- 
room. 

Dr. JULIA HOLMES SMiIrH is the daugh- 
ter of Willis Holmes, of New Orleans, La., 
and Margaret Jurnet, of Charleston, 8. C. 
Her early days were spent in the Crescent 
City during the winter. The summer 
months found the family of six children, 
with horses, dogs, boats, fishing tackle, 
etc., etc., settled on the shores of the Gulf 
of Mexico, where she shared with her 
brothers all out-door sports. She could 
swim like a fish, run like a deer, and ride 
like an Indian. She owes her remarkable 
strength and vigor to this eariy training. 

LOUISA M. ALCoTT says of the education 
of girls: “can only hope that with the 
new and freer ideas now coming up, some 
of the good old ways may also be restored. 
Respect shown to the aged, modesty, sim- 
ple dress, home-keeping, daughters learn- 
ing from good mothers their domestic arts, 
are so much better than the too early frivol- 
ity and freedom so many girls now enjoy. 
The little daughter sent me by my dying sis- 
ter has given me a renewed interest in the 
education of girls, and a fresh anxiety con- 
cerning the sort of society they are to enter 
by-and-by. Health comes first, and early 
knowledge of truth, obedience, and self- 
control; then such necessary lessons as all 
must learn, and later, such accomplish- 
ments as taste and talent lead her to desire 
—a profession or trade to fail back upon 
in time of need, that she may not be de- 
pendent or too proud to work for her 
bread. Experience is the best teacher, and 
with good health, good principles, and a 
good education, any girl can make her own 
way, and be the braver and better for the 
exertion and discipline.” 








OUR ENGLISH LETTER 
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TWICKENHAM, MAy 2, 
Evlitors Woman's Journal 
“Medical Work for Women in 
was the subject of Dr. Francis Hoggan’s 
lecture at the Bristol Exhibition of Wom- 
en's Industries. 
It is well known that from habit, tradi- 


India” 


tion, and instinctive delicacy, the women | 


of India refuse to see medicalmen. There 
is but one remedy for the suffering and loss 


of life which this causes. Women doctors 


are needed in almost unlimited numbers to | 


administer to more than a hundred millions 
of their own sex in that country. 


to, in India as elsewhere, it has been up- | 


hill work for women physicians to obtain 
full recognition. But now the Govern- 
ment the intelligent have 
awakened to the claims of the Zenana, and 
of the poor, for skilled medical aid. 

In Bombay there is a Woman's Hospital, 
and about two years ago the committee for 
promoting this work engaged Dr. Edith 
Pechey and Dr. Charlotte Ellaby, fully 
qualified physicians, for that district. The 
necessary funds were given mainly by the 
natives, and large sums were contributed 
by Indian ladies. 

In 1874 the Madras Medical College was 
opened to women. About four years ago, 
Mrs. Scharlieb, M. B.. who had taken some 
of the highest medical honors at London 


and natives 
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gree of Doctor of Laws was conferred at | titled by State law to vote, and shown this, | would not allow a guilty person to walk | 


* : * . | 
the same time, in returning thanks on his | 
wife’s behalf and his own, said, addressing | 


the authorities of the University :— 


“Tam very grateful to you for the manner in 
which you have recived us in this ball, asd on 
behalf of the Princess of Wales and myself I 
thank you for the kind welcome with which you 
have greeted us. The tigber eiucation of the 
people is a subject in which I learned trom my 
lamented father to take a great interest. It is a 
question to the solution of which your labors 
have, 1 am bappy to think, contributed much. 
Though no considerable period of time has clapsed 
since the foundation ot the Koval University, it 
has already had a marked effect among those 
people of this country who are specialiy open to 
the influence of aun University career. I shall 
value the degree which you have conferred upon 
me, and I an@ proud to rank myself among the 
graduates of an University of the advantages ot 
which Lam lappy to beer from you that all classes 
of the community avail themselves. By the ad- 
mission of women to your degrees you have sup- 
ported the view that the gentler sex are capable 
not only of severe competition in science, but of 
enjoying the benefits and using the power which 
a well-vonsidered scientific education be-tows. 
It gratitied me to learn that vou were willing to 


| confer uoon the Princess of Waiws the degree of 
| Doctor of Music, and ber Royal Highness wishes 


| for her distinguished tire-women, 


University, went out, and has since been | 


busily at work there. She now writes that 
the native Hospital for Women is in a fair 
way of completion. The enormous de- 
mand for professional aid may be gathered 
from the fact that in 1873, at Hyderabad, 
Dr. Naney Monelle, an able American phy- 
sician, who obtained an appointment there, 
treated over ten thousand patients in a sin- 
gle year. Miss Dora White, a liventiate 
of the Madras College, has succeeded Dr. 
Monelle, and is now carrying on her work 
at Hyderabad, and the Baptist Zenana 
Mission does medical work at Agra and 
Delhi. 

The importance of training native wom- 


en as midwives and doctors to supply this | 


immense demand is very great, and now a 
Class of female students has at last found 
a place in all the Indian medical schools. 
These medicai women, when fully quali- 
fied, are to be eo-ordinate with the existing 
medical service, and not subordinate to‘it, 
as midwives have been. In Caleutta, a Hin- 
doo lady, the generous Maharanee Surno- 
moyee, has lately given $75,000 to found a 
Hostel, or Hall of Residence, for native 
woman students. The government has 
contributed ground for the building, and 
promotes this noble project, and Mr. Riv- 
ers Thompson, the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, supports the movement for the 
medical education of women in that prov- 
ince, so that we may now regard the ques- 
tion as theoretically and officially settled ; 
the practical difficulties only remain to be 
overcome. 

The School Board elections, which recur 
every three years, took place in Scotland 
last month. ‘Twenty-four ladies were 
nominated, sixteen of whom have been 
elected. Many of these ladies were mem- 
bers of the former Boards, but in Edin- 
burgh and elsewhere, new members have 
also been elected, and Glasgow has re- 
turned two lady members for the first time. 

The ladies who were last year on the 
Parochial Boards in Edinburgh have all 
been re-elected, and another name has been 


added to the Boards, which now number 


nine lady members. These elections are 
annual, like those of the Poor Law Guard- 
ians In England, to which they are equiv- 
alent. This month we bave had the elec- 
tions for the latter in London, and sixteen 
ladies have been returned in the metropo- 
lis. The results of the provincial elections 
give twenty-one lady guardians. 

On her recent tour in Ireland, the Prin- 
cess of Wales paid a visit to the College 
that bears her name, in Dublin. She was 
received by the principal, Miss La Touche, 
and other dignitaries; and two hundred of 
the students, wearing pink and white ro- 
settes to mark their connection with the 
Alexandria College, were present. A few 
days later the Degree of Doctor of Musie 
was conferred on the Princess at the Royal 
University of Ireland A triumphal mareh, 
composed for the occasion, was played 
while the Princess was being robed by Miss 
Mulvaney, B. A., and Miss Taylor, B A. 
The doctor's white broché 
lined and faced with red satin, the head- 
dress of the same, and the cap was black 
velvet with a gold tassel. The Duke of 
Abercorn, in his address, stated that in the 
Royal University of Ireland all honors are 


robes were 


open to women-students on precisely the 
same conditions as to men, adding that 
this was the first time in the United King- 
dom that a musical degree had been con- 
ferred on a woman. 

When the formula of admission was pro- 
nounced on the pretty princess, as Doctor 
of Music honoris causa, there was a warm- 
hearted shout of ‘*God bless her!” and the 
new Musical Doctor carried away her 
scroll in smiling response. 


me to state on her behalf that she accepted that 
oifer with pleasure, not on'y because she felt 
that it was an henor to hersel', but because she 
w'sbed to show her approval of the action of tue 
ladies of Ireland in accepting tt: facilities and 
advintages which you have off red them. In 
her Royal Highness s name and my own, I thank 
you tor the honor you bave done us ant tor the 
kindness with which you have received us to- 
day.”’ 

Before leaving Dublin the Princess sent 
Miss 
Mulvaney and Miss ‘Taylor, and presented 
each with an enamelled brooch with spray 
of shamrock in emeralds and brilliants, 
heart-shaped, and studded with pearls, as 
a souvenir of the graceful ceremony. 

Mrs. Edith Pease Nichol, who has lately 
been visiting in Glasgow, writes me that 
she had been with her son-in-law. Profes- 
sor Nichol, to see Queen Margaret's Col- 
lege. It is a fine building, and was opened 
last November to accommodate classes of 
young ladies in connection with Glasgow 
University. It is likely to‘be a success in 
the mercantile metropolis of Scotland. 

I have to record amongst the departed 
the names of three good friends of our 
cause,— 

1. Mrs. Hume-Rothery, of Cheltenham, 
daughter of the famous Liberal M. P., Jo- 
seph Hume, ‘always at his post,” of Ma- 
eaulay’s joke, | think he was. Mary Hume 
was as staunch a Liberal as her father, and 
anable public speaker. She took an ae- 
tive part in the crusade against the laws 
for the protection of immorality, in its ear- 
ly days. She latterly devoted herself to 
the anti-vaccination question, at which her 
husband, Rev. W. Hume Rothery, also 
worked. 

2. Mrs. Heritage, an earnest, practical 
opponent of the iniquitous Contagous Dis- 
eases legislation, at Canterbury, where it 
is in force. She gave valuable evidence 
before the Royal Commission on the sub- 


ject in Issl, and since her widowhood, 


though no longer resident in Canterbury, | 


has never ceased to aid the cause by voice 
and pen. 

3. Lastly, Earl Cairns, aged sixty-five, 
a high legal functionary, who, though a 
Tory. always supported the principle of 
woman suffrage, both municipal and par- 
liamentary. When Lord Denman’s Bill, 
now before the House of Lords, comes to 
be discussed, we shall miss the influential 
advovacy of Earl Cairns, for it was well 
known that he intended to support the 
measure. So that the loss to the cause of 
woman suffrage is only second to that of 
the lamented Professor Fawcett. 

REBECCA MOORE. 
- eee 
WOMAN'S BALLOT IN NEW YORK. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

The writer has learned of another case 
where women have voted since the repeal 
of preventive legal provisions. In Nyack, 
in 1871, several ladies voted at the State 
election. No attempt was ever made to 
punish any of them. 

A friend kindly calls attention to what 
she deems an error in my statement that 
the inspectors who took Miss Anthony's 
vote were not sentenced to imprison- 
ment, nor to be committed till their fines 
were paid. But this statement 
by the stenographic record to be correct. 


is shown 


The inspectors never paid their fines. small 
as the latter were 
: and they remained free for eight 
months. They were advised not to pay, 
as it known that public sentiment 
would not sanction their imprisonment. 

As soon as their 
Washington, President 


costs 
was 


arrest 


Grant pardoned 


| of New 





—as they could have done,—the prosecu- 


tion would have failed to muke out its 
cise. 

2. Inthe whole western judicial district 
York found mean 
enough to make a charge of illegal voting 
against the ladies; the United States com- 


missioner had to issue warrants against 


no one Wis 


them himself. 

3. This he did, and the whole aflair was 
conducted by manifest pre-arrangement 
under instructions from Washington. It 
was generally understood that these orders 
came from Senator Conkling, whose ap- 
pointees the commissioner, the district at- 


! 
| 


away with no let or hindrance. Make the 
laws, and enforce them, that shall punish 
men criminals as they richly deserve, and 
finally 
that something must be done, take refuge 


not when people are aroused so 
in the old cry of “the woman.” 
I noticed a little item in tee JOURNAL 


recently, Which has been going the rounds 


of the Kansas papers, saying that a certain 


torney and the judge were, and whose vio- | 


lent hostility to the abolition of woman's 
disfranchisement was well known. ‘This 
preconeert was farther shown by the fact 
that without waiting to hear the argu- 
ments, the judge wrote out beforehand his 
opinion prejudging the case, and condemn- 
ing the accused, and taking the matter 
from the jury. He thus acted according 
to a previously-made programme without 
regard to justice. This ‘cut-and-dried” 
conviction deprived the trial of the last 
shadow of claim to be deemed a precedent 
in such matters. Five years afterward the 
woman suffragists squared their »eccount™ 
with Mr. Conkling, by helping President 
Hayes at Washington to displace Conk- 
ling’s friends from Federal offices in this 
State. This taught Conkling a lesson. 
When he next year nominated Alonzo B, 
Cornell, an avowed woman suffragist, for 
governor, and George G. Hoskins, another 
suflragist, for lieutenant-governor, and 
found that the suffrage advocates were wil- 


: ‘ : 
ling to help him elect such candidates as 


these, he learned another lesson, and took 
oveasion to speak of the suffrage move- 
ment in the United States Senate in friend- 
ly terms. He afterward secured the nom- 
ination for vice-president of another friend 
of woman suffrage, Chester A. Arthur, 
and of another, Charles J. Folger, for gov- 
ernor. HAMILTON WILLCOX, 
coe -—— 


WHISKEY vs. WOMEN. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS, MAY 18, 1885. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

“Gov. Pierce has lost his opportunity,” 
says the Minneapolis Spectator. Lam glad 
the Dakota suffragists are endeavoring to 
make him lose his opportunity to again fill 
the governor's chair. Thatis an argument 
that will go a long way with a man who 
holds office. 

‘To me, there is great significance in the 
fact that the whiskey men fought us bitter- 
ly in Dakota, and that immediately after 
the announcement of that fact came the 
veto. The Pioneer Press, a paper well 
known as favoring the whiskey ring, not- 
withstanding its announcement «a while 
ago in favor of prohibition, when high li- 
cense was defeated, is, as a matter of 
course, against woman suffrage. 

The Spectator is right on the suffrage 
question, and never fails to speak a good 
word in its favor. It was right on another 
question in one of its late issues. A noto- 
rious Mrs. Burner. a procuress of the worst 
type, was found to be keeping young girls 
for immoral purposes in Minneapolis, and 
the children were taken from her. She 
came here to Topeka, and followed the 
same vile business, was arrested and al- 
lowed to go free, with no punishment and 
no legal dismissal. She returned to Min- 
neapolis,was again arrested, and, I believe, 





| is not so at all. 


Miss McPherson was the only woman in 
the State who was a notary public. The 
item was corrected by the Clay Centre 


paper, which said that there was a lady in | 


that town made a notary by Gov. St. John, 
who had been in its office for tive years 
as compositor or book-keeper. 

I also sent you the names of three in this 
city who had doubtless been forgotten. 
One of these, Mrs. Thurston, is in one of 
the leading banks here, where she has been 
for thirteen years. It is a place well fitted 
for a woman, and one cannot but comment 
mentally on the fallacy of the old idea that 
a woman could cook, and wash, and make, 
and mend, from morn till night, and grow 
beautiful and strong and womanly, but 
that work like paying out gold and silver 
tive hours ina day would unsex her alto- 
gether and wholly ruin her constitution. 

When the from which Mrs. 
Thurston graduated sent out its list of 
questions to its former pupils, it asked: 
“What is your occupation, or are you mar- 
ried?” 

*T simply answered.” said Mrs. Thurs- 
ton, laughing, ***Is a husband a hindrance 
to an occupation in Massachusetts? It is 
not so in Kansas;’ and I stamped my an- 
swer with my notary-publie seal.” 

Mrs. Anna C, Waite, the president of 
our State Association, edits one of the best 
suffrage departments I have seen in the 
Lincoln Co, Beacon, There are something 
like a dozen women who are county super- 
intendents of schools. 

EMMA HARRIMAN. 


eo 


THE INJUSTICE OF PROBATE LAWS. 


school 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Will you please state, for the benefit of 
the Congregationalist and others, 
what of the powers of the Probate Court? 


some- 


In most of the States, on legal separation of 


parties,—either by death or divorce,—the 
court, following the dictates of the law, 
assigns the children to the guardianship of 
the father, unless good cause is shown why 
they are not safe under his guardianship. 
This preference is given even to a dead 
father’s guardianship. For the most drunk- 
en and profligate father may, by last will 
and testament dispose of the guardianship 
of any child born at the time of making 
the will, or subsequent thereto, and the 
court is bound to carry out this will, no 
matter how good and how competent the 
child's mother may be. 

I have not recently read up the laws of 
Massachusetts, but such is the law of Ver- 
mont and of most other States. The fact 
that a mother may be appointed guardian 
by the court is by some good people sup- 
posed to be a concession of her right. It 
She holds her appoint- 


| ment at the hands of the court, and must 


is to be sent to the penitentiary. The | 
Spectator asks, and with good reason, 
‘**Where are the men in the case? If the 


agent is to be punished, why not the prin- 
cipal?’ Sure enough, why not? I distinet- 
ly remember a gnarled old oak tree in that 
same city of Minneapolis, from one crooked 
limb of which dangled the form of a man 
for having committed a similar crime. 

Yet here is this woman allowed, encour- 
aged, to work this evil; allowed to go free 
in this city, contrary to all forms of law, 
and nothing done except a little talk in the 
newspapers; though one of her victims, a 
child only thirteen, was made drunk at one 
of the depots. Finally, she is punished, 


| and those for whom she has run the risk, 


twenty-five dollars and | 


was known in | 


them: and during the few days they were | 
in jail, the press and publie sustained them | 


emphatically in their refusal to pay. 


The writer's attention has been directed | 


to some additjonal points of especial inter- 
est in Miss Anthony's so-called ‘trial ” 


1. The Federal law regarding elections | 


of Representatives in Congress provided a 
penalty for **knowingly voting without be- 
ing lawfully entitled to vote; but Miss 
Anthony did not do this. She could not 
know that she was ‘tnot lawfully entitled 
to vote.” for she was entitled—though not 
for the reasons she and her counsel gave. 


The Prince of Wales, upon whom the De- | Had the latter declared that she was en- 


whose has been. were not 


business men," 


agents she 
touched.  **Well-known 
they were said to be. ‘The man who dan- 
gled from that limb was a 
tramp; the men who ought to have dangled 
on the other side were just as much worse 
as their superior mental ability and train- 


crooked oak 


ing and surroundings made them his social 
superiors. 

Yet with such failure to make and ad- 
minister needed laws, men like Goy. Pierce 
will forbid women, who are so grossly 
wronged in so many ways, to help right 
matters ! 

And some 

“Blind, blind, maun they be.’’ 


women don't want to vote! 


What could women do as voters? Ap- 
point mayors who would choose police who 
would find these dens and close them, in- 
stead of being so “childlike and bland” 


give bonds for the faithful administration 
of her trust the same as any stranger. 
Moreover, if, at the age of fourteen, the 
child chooses, he can set aside the guard- 
ianship of his mother, and get the court 
to appoint a guardian of his own choosing. 

Another point is this. The labors of 
children are supposed to be due the 
futher till they are of age. Not soin the 
case of the mother. At fourteen the child 
may choose his own guardian. 

If any State has made the laws of pro- 
bate equal, I trust we may be enlightened, 
so that other states may adopt the prece- 
dent and grant the mother her right of 
guardianship, and not leave it simply at 
the option of a judge of probate. 

M. M. 8.0; 
“ee - 


SUFFRAGE REVIVAL IN INDIANA. 


RicuMoNnbD, IND., MAY 22 
Editors Woman's Journal: 
Many of us have read with much inter- 


ISS5. 


est the long and persistent struggle of the 
Massachusetts woman suffragi-ts with the 
question before the Legislature. Since the 
remoustrants have to the front,” 
there is a new impetus to argument. Up 
to the inception of this course by oppo- 


“come 


nents, the work seemed all on one side, 
but when the ludicrous position in which 


| dence that the cause is gaining. 





placed within a stone's throw of their 
homes, Where their sons pass and repass 
if they are so oblivious to the duty which 
every mother owes to her children as to 
be willing to sit down and read the last 
novel, or to spend their time on finery and 
rutiles,.—no one will force them out of their 
chosen sphere. At the same time we pity 
the children of such mothers, and would 
We 
would even gladly beckon the mothers up 
inte the higher light if we can do so. But 
the remonstrants need not fear any coer- 
cion in this direction. All we ask is that 
they will cease to hinder those of us who, 
through the line of woman suffrage. see 


show them a broader and better way. 


opening avenues of grander endeavor for 
humanity. 

Much as we should | ke to have the co- 
operation of every woman in this great 
work, knowing that in union there is 
strength, and that the united voice of 
women urging the recognition of their po- 
litical rights would influence those who 
hold the power in their hands more strong- 
ly than when that influence is divided, yet 
we cheerfully bide our time. We 
that the fact that women have felt them- 
selves called upon to remonstrate is evi- 
It is tak- 
ing hold of the public mind in a way that 
means progress, even in’ Massachusetts, 
where the most vigorous efforts have been 
made by the remonstrants. The recent 
vote in the Legislature shows a very cred- 
ituble gain over the last session, and its 
advocates will continue to have the “superb 
courage” of their convictions, even though 
it may take years vet to accomplish the re- 
sults. We believe with Jefferson that God 
is just, and His justice will not sleep for- 
ever.”* 

In Indiana the work has been blocked by 
the construction put upon the Constitu- 
tion of our State by some of those whose 
prerogatives it is to define law, and we 
can only wait and work We had quite 
as much encouragement from our recent 
Legislature as we expected, and 
quently are not disappointed. As vou will 
see by the circular you print elsewhere, 
the State Central Committee has deter- 
mined to inaugurate the work anew, with 
a view to awakening public sentiment. 
We shall begin, even now, to prepare for 
the next canvass; endeavoring, if possible, 
to infuse some spirit of progress into the 
body politic. The first of the of 
meetings will be held in Decatur, Adams 
County. June 3. This is real missionary 
ground, and we hope that Hon. W. D. 
Foulke, of our city, president of the Amer- 
ican Woman Suffrage Association, who is 
to be the principal speaker, will thorough- 
ly arouse the people to action. 

Ilopefully yours for the work, 

Mary F. ‘THomas. 
*“e- 


THE ANTI-SUFFRAGE RIB. 


The Christian Register, commenting upon 


believe 


COnse- 


series 


the Congregationaiist’s “rib” argument 
against equal rights for women, wittily 
SVs: 


“When we come to the fact that Eve 
was made from one of Adam's ribs, we are 
met with an argument of stunning signifi- 
cance. It shows that the constitution of 
woman is essentially different from that of 
man. Man was made from the dust of the 
earth, with the addition of a sufficient 
quantity of moisture. Woman, on the 
other hand, was made from a rib of the 
man. The faet that the man was born of 
the earth and is of the earth earthy estab- 


| lishes beyond dispute his right to suffrage. 


The fact that the woman was born from 
the man conclusively proves that she is 


anatomically disqualified to cast a vote. 


... Theargument of the Congregational- 


| ist, then, simply amounts to this: Adam 
was an ‘original [our neighbor means 


aboriginal| unit.” As an original unborn 


| unit, he had a right to vote in the Garden 


of Eden, provided that he voted before the 
polls were closed and did not vote too 
often, as the old Adam in men sometimes 
leads them to do. Eve,on the other hand, 
being born of Adam. was not an ‘original 
unit,” but an original cipher. As such, 
her political privileges may be reckoned as 
naught. 

“Let it be conceded, then, that a woman 


| whois born from a man is hisinferior. It 


these remonstrants have placed themselves | 


is fully realized, it is matter of astonish- 
ment that women with intelligence enough 
to write a remonstrance ‘cannot see truth 
and right from any broader outlook. 
would suppose by reading their papers that 
there was really danger of women being 
compelled to vote whether they wish to or 
not. Wecan assure those concerned that 
they need have no fear on that ground. 
If women have not enough interest in their 
homes to feel it a duty to protect them by 
voting for laws that will give larger 
opportunities for the education of their 


One 


when any such place is under their eyes. | children, that will give them power to 


Elect sheriffs and chiefs of police who | prevent 


the liquor-saloons from being 


follows that every man who is born of a 
weman is her inferior. As the woman 
who is born of a man has no right to vote, 
so no man who is born of a woman has a 
right to vote, either. The Congregational- 
ist has thus succeeded in disfranchising, 
theoretically, the whole human race with 
the exception of the soriginal unit.” who 
long since passed off the field of action. 
The logie of our neighbor reminds one of 
the logie which built the ‘the one-horse 
shay :° it goes to pieces with the same di- 
lapidated unanimity.” 


*“e- — 


NEW YORK HERALD ON LADY-LAWYERS. 


The N. Y. Herald, of May 16, contains 
the following editorial as to the bearings 
of the Fourteenth Amendment on the 
right of women to practise law: 

“The Supreme Court of Oregon has just 
decided that women are not entitled to 
practise law in that State. Decisions to 
the same effect have within a few vears 
been rendered in several States. We hope 
that the next time the question is raised it 
will be carried to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

The Fourteenth Amendment secures to 
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women the same rights that it guarantees 
to colored men or to any other class of 
citizens. It neither makes nor recognizes 
any distinction of sex. [t prohibits every 
State from abridging the privileges and 
immunities of a citizen. A woman born in 
the United States or naturalized is a citi- 
yen. ‘The amendment declares that 
state shall deny to any person within its 
jurisdic tion the equi: il protec tion of 
‘laws. This protects women as well as men. 
“The United States Supreme Court ex- 
pressly decided, in the cause of Mrs. Brad- 
well, that the exclusion of women from 
the bar by a State is no violation of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. This decision 
was based, not on any reasons pertaining 
to her sex, but en the b oad ground that 
the right to practise law is not aright se- 
eured by the amendment. On the 
principle a State may exclude colored citi- 
zens from the bar or any other pursuit. 
“The Bradwell case was the second one 
decided under the Fourtecuth Amendment. 
The court applied to that ease the doctrine 
which it had just advanced in the slaughter- 


house cases. This doctrine has since been 


sume | 


abandoned and condemned by the court— | 


and very properly, since it virtually 
fied the amendment. On the principles at- 
firmed in the Virginia jury-cases the Court 
must hold that no State can constitutional- 
ly exclude co'ored citizens trom the bar. If 
the right to practise law is thus secured by 
the amendment to colored citizens, it is 
equally secured to women. We believe 
that the reversal of the decision in the 
Bradwell case is merely a question of 


time 
eee 


SUFFRAGE LEAGUE IN LEOMINSTER. 


LEOMINSTER, May 18, 1885, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

We organized a Woman Suffrage Le: 
March 20, with thirty-two members, and 
are in good working order. We shall hold 
our first annual meeting on the first Mon- 
day in June, of which you will have our 
secretary's general report. 

The package of WOMAN'S JOURNAL ex- 
tras is received, and shall faithfully 
distributed with the leaflets. Please send 
blank petitions soon. Our first work will 
be with the petitions. 

FRANCES HL, 
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LITERARY NOTICES 





ABOARD AND ABROAD IN 1884. By W. P. Breed, 
D.D. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. Paper, 
15 cents. 

This is a lively narrative of a vi-it to 
England to attend the great Presbyterian 
Council by a well-known Philadelphia 
minister. The outward and homeward 


voyages are graphically portrayed. Lon- 
don, Canterbury, Hastings, the Isle of 


Lake Windermere, ete., are sketch- 
There is a slight excess of 
The tone of the book 
H.B RK. 


Wight, 
ed with spirit 
clerical moralizing. 
is kindly and appreciative. 
Tue Bap Boy at Home anp HIS EXvertences 

IN TRYING TO BECOME AN Epitok. By Walter 

T. Gray. 1885. New York: J. 5. Ogilvie & 

Co. Paper covers, 25 cents. 

This is said to be “the funniest book of 
the age.” 
nousense long drawn out make fun, 
elaim is well made. But whether from » 
deticient sense of humor or from a failure 
to take the point, we cannot prevail upon 
ourselves to indulge in very hearty mirth 
over it. It may serve to while away a 
tedious hour while waiting for a train. 

H. B. B. 


Goosr 
Guiney. 
75 cents. 
This little volume of 

What discursive essays, if we may 

brief comments on various themes by so 

grave a title, is dedicated to Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes. It consists of twenty chap- 
ters. some of them with quaint and unusu- 
al titles. One is “On the Good Repute 
of the Apple:” another one, On the Gar- 
ret.” “An Open Letter to the Moon” pre- 
cedes one “On Teaching One’s Grandmoth- 
er how to Suck Eggs.” The book abounds 


By Louise Imogen 
Roberts Brothers. 


QuILL PAPERS. 
1885. Joston: 
lively and some- 


eall 


with pleasant and sprightly sayings. 
ll. B. B. 


How to Do Ir. By Hiram 
Boston: N. E. Publish- 


ScHOOL-KEEPING: 
Orcutt, LL. D. 1885. 
ingCo. $l. 

The aim of this book is to aid and en- 
courage teachers who need and can profit 
by the experience of others. After a 
chapter on theory and practice come sug- 
gestions “Ilow to Open School, How to 
Govern, and How to ‘Teach. Remarks 
on “Physical Culture” are supplemented 
by a Manual of Gymnastics” prepared by a 
Yale College expert to aid the teacher in 
class drill. he concluding chapter, on 
“Temperance in Schools,” treats of physi- 
ology and hygiene in their relations to 
health and life. The book is suggestive 
and interesting. It will be welcomed by 
teachers. H. B. 1 
KAMEHAMEHA THE ConQvuERING Kine. Tue 
Mystery oF His BirtH, Loves, anp Con- 
avests. A Romince of Hawaii. By C. M. 
Newell, Knight Companion of the Royal Or- 
der of Kupiolani. New York 


G. P. Putnam's Sons. For sale by C. H. 

Whiting, Boston. 1885. $175 

This is a romance intended to convey 
an idea of the life, scenery. climaie, 


and history of the wild and beautiful Poly- 
nesian Island of Hawaii. The Waimame 
Valley. the birth of Wailéle, the horrible 
and mysterious rites of the heathen Tahu, 
the boyhood of Umi. afterwards Kame- 
haméha, and his extraordinary career are 
told in a style of tropical fervor. With 


weird nocturnal orgies, intrigues, massa- 
eres, wars, human sacrifices, cannibal 
feasts, voleunie eruptions, earthquakes, 


and assassinations, the reader be- 
The writer seems 


battles. 
comes fairly bewildered. 


nealli- | 


no 


the | 





| adornist.” 
and if bad spelling and laborious | 
the | 





and London: | 
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fully imbued with the spirit of the weird, 
fantastic legends which he weaves into his 
glowing narrative. ‘The book is dedicated 
by permission to Her Majesty Queen Kepi- 


olaui. A glossary of Hawaiian names and 


phrases is added. H. B. B. 

Future or Eovcatep Women. By Helen Ekin 
Starrett. Mex, Women, anp Money. By 
Frances Ekin Allison, 1885. Chicago: Jan- 


sen, McCluig & Cv. Price 50 cents. 

This admirable little volume is written by 
two sisters and is dedicated “to the mem- 
ory of our father, Rev. John Ekin, D. D., 
who more than a quarter of a century ago, 
looking upon his family of tive daughters, 
thought out, far in advance of his contem- 
poraries, all the conclusions embodied in 
these essays.” 

In the first of these essays Mrs. Starrett 
considers the forebodings expressed by 
Mrs. Sutherland Orr on -*The Future of 
English Women.” repub ished by the Ap- 
pletons, and the reply of Mrs. Millicent 
Garrett Faweett, not yet fepublished in 
this country. Mrs. Starrett shows that 
while the normal condition of woman is 
that of wife and mother, it is really a nat- 
ural law which in the evolution of society 
urges so many Women into independent 
careers, In these she finds in part the op- 
portunity for expression which every hu- 
ian being needs. The cares of maternity 
fultilled, when sons and daughters have 
grown up, the most useful period of the 
life of an educated woman begins. 

Inthe second essay Mrs. Allison points 
out that while the laws in most of the 
States are now favorable to the widow or 
divorced wife during her married life, she 
still occupies the same legal position to- 
wards her husband's property as do her 
children. ‘lo relieve her trom this depen- 
dence the best interests of society demand a 
change whereby as the maker of a home 
she will receive from the family income a 





just and due reward for service rendered. 


This book deserves a wide circulation as 
a thoughtful and wise consideration of the 
woman question by two earnest, intelli- 
gent, and highly cultivated women, 
H. B. B. 
— “or 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. | 





There are 452 women editors in England, | 
and 1,309 women photographers. 

The Commonwealth wewspaper has been 
sold by the heirs of the late ©. W. Slick 
to Mr. D. N. Thayer, of New York. 

In Arizona a special law makes liable to 
fine and imprisonment any one using pro- 
fane, indecent, or abusive language within 
hearing of women or children. 

George MacDonald and his family are 
living in Italy. Besides eleven children 
of his own, he has adopted a boy and two 
little girls. 

Some Japanese ladies of the highest 
rank, in Tokio, have organized themselves 
into a benevolent society and held a bazaar 
recently from which they realized 35,000 
for a charity hospital. 

A new profession for women has made 
its appearance in London, that of “floral 
The ladies who have graduated 
in the art will, for a fee of a guinea, adorn 
the table for a dinner to be given, also the 
house for an evening reception. 

Florida and Indiana are said to be the 
only States in which women receive equal 
pay for teaching. In Nevada a 
woman is paid about three-fourths as much 
In Massachusetts women-teach- 


school 


as aman. 
ers are paid on the average but 83s 1 per 
month, while men are paid S85 54. 


*TTow Shall Women Dress?” In the June 
number of the North American Review this 
topic is treated in a symposium by tive 
writers, Charles Dudley Warner, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, Dr. William A. Hammond, 
Mrs. E. King, and Dr. Kate J. Jack- 
son. 

The managers ef the Hahnemann Hos- 
pital, in New York, have offered to give a 
life endowment of three beds for sales- 
women at a cost of ten thousand dollars. 


The financial result of the recent Sales- 
women’s Fair amounted almost to this 
sum. 

Mrs. E. G. Johnson, Superintendent of 


the Department of Hygiene and Heredity 
of the Western Washington ‘Territory 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, is 
circulating a petition. issued by Mrs. Dr. 
Kellogg, National Superintendent of Hy- 
giene, addressed to the publishers of lead- 
ing fashion publications. 

There are those who consider—and I 
agree with them—that the education of 
boys under the age of twelve years ought 
to be entrusted as much as possible to 
women, Let me ask, of what period of 
youth and of manhood does not the same 
hold true? 
ceit of the man who fancies that he has 
nothing left to learn from cultivated wom- 
en.— Charles Kingsley. 

Union says of 


The 
Exchanges: “It is interesting to see how 
these exchanges are springing up in vari- 


the country. Boston, New 


Christian Women's 


ous parts of 


York, Brooklyn, Chicago, St. Louis, and 
various other cities have ‘women’s ex- 
changes’ which are well established and 


of real service. New Orleans has had one 
but three years, yet the report for last 
year shows receipts of over 31,000. It has 
in connection with it the best restaurant in 
New Orleans, classes in various branches. 


| 


| volume 


I pity the ignorance and con- | 


| publis 


STYLES. 


SATURDAY, MAY 


30, 1885. 


*“DAISY” PILLOW-SHAM HOLDER. 


No large pillows 


needed, 


Will tit any size 


bed. 


Model in window 


AGENTS WANTED. 






~ 


BEST 





IIN ‘<< ae ee WORLD ! 


Wholesale & Retail 
at 

116 Tremont $!. Boston 

W. B. NUTTING, 

AGENT FOR THE 

Patentee & Manuf, 


Send for Circular. 


EMANCIPATION WAIST. 


Bh NI - . ae . 
(A — THIS WAIST fs universally acknowledged to be one of the be at of 
MY the trietly hygienic Dress Keform garments. lt is adapted for ladies 
y 5 ami aha ldren, and when properly fitted to the form, takes the weight ot 


“a ¢ the outer 


freed from the 


i” #0 
another, and 


dorsement of 





a 
— 


PATENTED, 


and «a department for information. One 
novel and excellent feature is of special 
The traveller who | 
is about to set out on his long return jour- 


or Maine, sends 


use at this busy time. 


ney to California, Mexico. 
for a luncheon to be ready at a 
certain hour. On his way to the train he 
calls and finds delicate chicken, delicious 
bread and butter, and whatever he may | 


| meu 


an order 


have ordered, neatly packed and ready for 
use, and all at reasonable price.” 


PROBABLY NEVER 


In the history of proprietary medicines has 
any article met success at home equal to that 
which has been poured upon Hoop’s SARSA- 
PARILLA. Why, such has been the success 
of this article, that nearly every family in 
whole neighborhoods have been taking it at 
he same time. Every week brings new evi- 
dence of the wonderful curative properties of 
this medicine, 


difficult, 





Combines the 
Best Kemedies 
of the vegetable 


Hood's 
Sarsaparilla 'in:ie:. a 


as to derive their greatest medicinal effects } 
with the least disturbance to the whole sys 

tem. In fact this preparation is so well ba! 
anced in its action upon the alimentary 
canal, the liver, the kidneys, the stomach, 

the bowels and the circulation of the blood, 
that it brings about a healthy action of the 
entire human organism, that can hardly be 
credited by those who have not seen the re- 
markable resuits that have followed its use. 

If the Sarsaparilla does not prove sufficient- 

ly laxative, take afew doses of Hoon’s Vra- 
ETABLE PILus. It is well in all cases of 
biliousness to take these pills in connection 
With the Sarsaparil'a for the first ten days 
That dull, sleepy, sick feeling ¢an be whoily 
overcome by the use of these remedies, Will 
you give them a trial and be yourself again’? 


An ex-alderman of this city says of Hood's 
Sarsaparilla, ‘It is the strongest Sarsapa- 
rilla lever saw.” 

Each dollar bottle contains one hundred 
‘averages) doses. Sold by all druggists. 

Price one dollar, or six for five dollars, 

Hood's Sarsaparilla, prepared only by C, 
I. HOOD & CO., Apotheearies, Lowell, Mass. 


= Use Hoop’s ; TooTn-PowDE R. 


a Thgelow’s New Poems, | 


POEMS OF THE OLD DAYS 
AND THE NEW. | 


By JEAN INGELOW. 


Price, $1 25. 





l6mo, handsome cloth, gilt top. 


Miss Ingelow makes a new departure in this volume, 


and its more like 
has since written. It 
enthusiasm about her, and to widen 


The poems are entirely new, and are 


poems are the poems in her first | 


than any she is quite 
likely to revive 
her popularity. 
published by us for and in her interest. 


GOOSE-QUILL PAPERS, 


By Loutse IMoGEN GUINEY, author of * 
aa iittop. Price $1. 





Songs at the 


Start ldmo, neat cloth, g 


A collection of Essays, of which some of the appe- 
tizing titles are—*On the Good Repute of an Apple;” 
“An Open Letter to the Moon;”” “On Teaching One's 
Grandmother How to Suck Eggs;”’ “Old Haunts ;” 4 
** Vagabondiana,” ‘* Hospitalities;’’ ‘ Sweetheart,” | 
“On the Beauty of Idleness ;”’ ‘Des Mosquitone.” | 

“Miss Guiney is a native ! 





Says the Literary World: 
of Boston, a daughter of the late General Guiney. 
Her friends recognize in her intellectual character 
many of her father’s brilliant traits. Her gifts 
and acquirements are rare, while her insight and pow 


poetic 

. ‘ ' 
er of expression in prose are equalled by very few liv- | 
ing writers.” } 
Sold by all booksellers. 


hEVR, : | 
| 
| 


Mailed, postpaid, by th 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


_BOSTON. 


SHEPLIE’S 
HAT AND BONNET 
BLEACHERY, 
39 Avon Street. 


STREET NO STAIRS 
FLOOR ‘TO CLIMB, 





BEST 


BEST 
WORK. 








clothing from the 
: ll kinds, and distriivuting the BITAIN ove 

‘ By the peculiar cut 
" ds 
who wear other Dress Reform garments, 
This waist (akes the place of the 
arranged that the 
vithough fitting the 
and blood veasel free to act, 


| Is an excellent new collec 


hips, doing away with skirt supporters of 
r the shoulders 

and tit of the front, the bre 
vw” from the 


iste are 


supported and 
ilders, of whi 


sho ih so many complain 


chemise, corse t, and corset cover, and 
ekirte do net lay over one 
form closely, leave every m rve, Vein, 


thus securing the recommerdation and en. 


bands of the oute: 


all our leading physicians. 
\ Made for ladies only, both piain and trimmed, in sizes 22 to 35 inclusive 


' PRICE.— 


In stating eize, give snug me asure taken around waist, outside of drees. 
Sold by Agents and Ladies’ Furnishing trade, or sent by mail, postage 
prepaid, to any part of the United States on rv 


Plain, $1 75. Trimmed, $2 50. * 


celpt of price. Address, 


GEO. FROST & CBr» ' 287 Poveyphir eSt., meaten, Mass, 


| Music Books for Summer Resorts. 


Piano Classies by the Best Composers. 


This tine book commends itself to persons of refined 
musical taste as a colleetion of really rery choice and 
piecer, by Rubinstein, Moszkowski, Delibes, 
Hotfinann, and otter celebrities. 44 first-rate pieces 
for $1 in Boards, or 81 50 in Cloth, 


THE FOUR-HAND TREASURE 


‘tion of Piano Duets, 
just the book to afford pleasure to any 
friends whe bh ippen to be together, 
$2 Boards; $2 50 Cloth, 


and is 
two musical 
Music is not 


NORWAY MUSIC ALBUM, with its weird Nor- 
thern music, vocal and instrumental, at home 


is quite 
by the sounding waves of the sea. $2 50. 


Price, 





WAR SONGS, 
for Male voices, 
COLLEGE SONGS, 


50 cents). Songs, with Choruses 


(50 cents.) Songs and Cho- 


; ruses for Mule or Mixed voices, 


MINSTREL SONGS. 
These three books have 
very brightest vocal music. 


Old and New. (#2. 
avery large amount of the 


REMEMBER THE CHILDREN with Gems ror 
, SINGERS, (55 cents,) a charming picture song 
Fresn FLOWERS, (25 cents,) an equally pretty 
f Sunday Schoo! Songs for he younger schol 
ars, and SONG Worsmir, (55 cents,) a noble Sunday 


School Song Book by Emerson and Sherwin. 


Mailed for Retail Price, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


NEW BOOKS, SPECTAL OFFER. 
KENSINGTON E MBROIDE RY anp THE COLORS 
or Flowers. Teaches the Stitches, how to work 
each flower and Prorer Coors ‘to use.  35¢. 

Color Card, with 15 samples of_ silk 
showing colors for above wk, I5e, en- 
sington i Lustre Painting, 4 Comrcere 
Guipe and instructor, 2c. Book of Cross 
Stitch Patterns tor Canvas and Linen Em- 
broidery. Twelve Alphabets and over 100 other 
patterns, 25c. 















125 new Stitch 
BOOK OF 
i. Instrue tions for Mit- 
, &e cts. 12 NEW CANVAS 
ERNS, 25. How to Crochet, 
nstructions and choice designs, 15 cts. 


Cc RAZY. wie aSoes eats 


ELEGANT 


KNITTIN 








Hee WORK 








Drawn rk, Elegant designs and explicit direc- 
tions for doing the work, 2c. BOOK of 1753 DESIGNS 
for every branch of Fancy BOOK of 


Work, l5e 
instructio for doing Stampli 
rub, with price tists Sti 


ng that will not 
Outtits, FE mbrost 
MAL OFFI All 






ery Materials, &c. b 
above, retail price $2.20, for $i 10. Get four a for 
$3.00, aud sell three and get your own free 

T, E, PARKER, Lynn, Mans. 





ESTABLISHED 1874. 


HEALTH FOODS. 


SIMPLE, NUTRITIOUS FOODS 


FORK SICK AND WELL. 


OUR COLD BLAST WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR is 
perfect in bread-making propertios, 

OUR WHOLE WHEAT GLUTEN is a sure remedy 
for OVER. FATNESS, DIABETES, and DysPePsta. 
OUR BRAIN FOOD (Wheat and Barley Germs) is a 

delicious breakfast dish, or for the evening meal. 


Especially sustaining to the Drain Worker. 

OUR UNIVERSAL FOOD (Cooked) and EX 
TRACT OF GLUTEN AND BARLEY are pofent 
builders up in CONSUMPTION and NEnvousiy EN- 


CONDITIONS, and are excellent Fat- 


PEEBLED 





LAL COFFEE (Barley and Wheat Gluten 
browned), nutritious and palatable, aids assimila 
tion, and ia without the stimulating, nareotizing, or 
clogging effects of ten, coffee, cocon, broma, ete., an 





aa ‘nt beverage of which children may safely 
par 
OU he a ALINE (Wheat Phosphate) is a positive re- 
pairer of brain was 
OUR GLUTEN SU P ro OSITORIES cure Const:pa- 
TION and PILES, 
LACTIC WAFERS and INFANT’S FOOD save 
feeble infants. 
Thomas J. Cowte, Ass’t Paymaster U. 8. Navy, 
Flag Ship “New Uampshire.”’ Newport, R. 1, writes 
“Your Suppositories and Gluten have acted like a 


charm on my child, 
value of them.” 

Pror. A. R. Leeps, of Stevens’ Institute, and State 
Analyst of New Jersey, declares our Cold-Blast Whole 
Wheat Flour superior to a!lother Bread Flours in gen 
eral use; and that our “Gluten” best made in 
Europe or America, 


and every parent should know the 


is the 


Pamphlets deseribing all out Foods : wud Food Rem- 
edies freely furnished to all applicants. 


HEALTH FOOD CO., of New York. 


199 Tremont Street, Sector. 


RED CLOVER. 


Blossoms and D, Need- 
ham's Sons’ Extraets pos, 
itively cure Cancer, Can- 
ker, Rheumatism, Dys- 
pepsia, Ulcers, Erysipe- 
las, and all Blood disor- 
ders. 





Mrs. E. P. DUFFIELD, 


25 WINTER STREET, ROO 


(Over Chandler’s,) BOSTON, 
Circulars and advice free. 


WANTED |\or DR. SCOTT’S 

A TS: auululElectric Corsets. Sam- 
ple free to those becoming a ts.No 

ee 


risk quick sales. Te srrito ry civen. satisfaction guars 


Address DR. SCOTT, 842 Broadway St.. Ns Ys 
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D. LOTHROP & CO.’S 


WIDE AWAKE, VOLUME T. 
Including Charles Egbert Craddock's serial story, 
“Down the Raviar,” with other serials by famous au: 
thors, and nearly three hundred original illustrations 
by eclebrated artists, 
Plain cloth binding, #1 75 
stamped in colors and gold, 82 


STORIES FROM THE PANSY. 






Extra binding, covers 
, 





Most acceptable books for Sunday school libraries 

Beeond eeries, fully ilustrated, six volumes, in a 
neat box, the sect, S180, 

iN THe woops AND OUT. 
By Pansy Ime, 

\dimirably suited to the needs of young foika who 
Wieh to read, or bave read to them, the hoicest of 
short tales 

cd SUCCESS IS WON 
Litthe Biographies. Third Series. by Baran K. 

BoLron, ” Pt a1. 

This is the best of the recent books of its class. Ite 
**eu esfulmen’’ are eminent Americans A portrait 
accor ony inies cach blowraphy. 

INTERRUPTED. 
By Pansy. Extracloth, tani, 31 

Has all the charm of her cartier works, with riper 

experience, 

| 
WITHIN THE SHADOW. \\V.!I. F Services. 
By Donotrny HoLtroyp. lmo, #1 50 

“The moet sucevesful book of the yeur “The 
story throughout ix one of brillioncey and power.’ 
The book cannot help making a sensation.”’— Boston 











Transcript. 
“Shows how well worth while it is to suffer 
ing fast to religion and morality.’’— Be 


LIFT UP YOUR HEARTS; 
or, Helpful Thoughts for Overcoming the Ww orld. 
By Kose Portier. <A choice litthe volume for the 
vest pocket. Cloth, 2c. 
AMERICAN EXPLORATIONS IN THE 
ice ZONES. 
By Prof. J. E. Nouns, U.8.N.  Svo, extra cloth, 
illus., 83; with circumpolar map, $5 50, 


ston Beacon. 


New edition, with the most graphic, authoritative 
and satisfactory accounts of the Voyage of the Jean- 
nette,” The Expedition of Greeley” and “The Reseue 
of the Greeley Party,” with many choice illustrations, 


A ROMANCE OF THE REVOLUTION, 
or, A DOUBLE MASQUERADE. 
By Rev. Cuances R. Tatpor, 

An intensely interesting story of the times which 
stirred meo’s souls. It will fire the hearts of all young 
Americans. Lllustrated, l2mo, $1 25. 

HOW THEY WENT TO EUROPE. 
By MARGARET SIDNEY. Lémo, illustrated, $1. 

A capital book for the young people in family eir- 
cles or Reading Unions. “Delighttully entertaining, 
very instructive, and charming in style.” 

ACHOR. 
By Mrs. 8. R. Granta Chanx, l2mo, cloth, $1 50 
“A story of 


“MILLY’S LITTLE WANDERER 

By Mrs. 8S. A. Bisner. limo, $1 25 

A New England Story, abounding in sprightly in- 
cidents and picturesque descriptions. 

SOLDIER AND SERVANT. 

By Mise Eiia M. Baker. _itme, $1 25. 

A model book for the 8.8. Library. 

Catalogue of 2,000 oat ae books free, 


“Fr resh and original,’ 
est 


yenulne toler 


D. LOTHROP & COMPANY, 


30 and 32 Franklin St., 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound, 75 cts. In paper covers, 50 ets, 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON, 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, New York 


Andof A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave 
and EleventhsSt., Washington, D.C. 


~NEW BOOK! 


Boston 





Woman Suffrage | Defended and all 
Objections Answered. 


The Arguments by Mrs. Leonard and 
Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells Com- 
pletely Refuted, 


Malden Mirror. 
“The book is very excellent.”—Susan B. 


“The book is highly interesting.” — 
Anthony. 


“Tt contains many times its value in argument and 
useful information.’’— Woman's Journal. 

“Invaluable 
Mrs. Shattuck. 

“The most interesting book on woman su 
have ever met.’’—Mrs. Livermore. 


as a refutation of our opponents,”— 
fYrage I 


“It is a book that deserves to be read, and will chal- 
lenge all the skill of the remonstrants againet woman 
suffrage.” — Melrose Journa/. 

“We have read the 
of fact and argument, 
Clinton Times. 


book through, and 
itis the best we 


as a manual 
have seen,”’— 


“We commend it to the thoughtful reader 
that will be found hard to dispute.” 
Leader. 


isa book 
— Cleveland 

“This volume contains a vigorous argument, forti- 
fled by many authorities, in favor of woman's right to 
the ballot.”"—Zion'’s Herald. 

“A valuable work on woman suffrage: and gives 
Irrefutable arguments to sustain the reform.”’—Vew 
Northicest. 


‘Published by LEE & SHEPARD. 
PRICE 50 CENTS (PAPER). 


For Sale at this office. 


Sent by mail when desired, 


u t 


2 
“THE READY BINDER,” 


Possesses many merits for the office or library It is 
always ready, easily adjusted, and very simple in the 
me thod of clasping papers or pi umphiets. Price, from 
10 t 25 cents, according c size. For sale at the 
Wom: an’s Journal” Office. 


L ADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 
the grand new book “OUR FAMOU 4 WOME N: A His. 
tory of Their Lives and Deeds.” 20 Eminent Lady 
Authors. T47 pages. 82 Fine E A ady Agents | 
earn 850 to 81004 month sure. Send for Cire ulars, 
etc., 0 A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, C 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING. 


The time of holding the 17th annual 
meeting of the New England Woman Suf- 
frage Association fell on pleasant weather. 
The very June of the year seemed to have 
come. Each day brought its wealth of 
blue in the sky. The world was bright 
with flowers and the air sweet with their 
aroma. Friends and foes of suffrage who 
eared to hear the question ably discussed, 
a vast audience, filled Tremont Temple. 
It was asight to gladden the heart. Every 
seat on the platform and on the floor was 
filled. The first gallery ran over into the 
second, 

The great interest and attraction was the 
desire to hear Massachusetts’ honored 
senator, Geo. F. Hoar. How well they 
were repaid who had the opportunity to 
listen! What a joy it was, after the oppo- 
sition of the green room,” to have great 
principles dealt with by a statesman! 

Senator Hoar read a letter that day re- 
ceived from Chief Justice Greene, of Wash- 
ington ‘Territory, with fresh proofs of 
the satisfactory results of woman suffrage 
there. He quoted the letter of Governor 
Warren, of Wyoming, written in this city, 
to refute the statement of the chairman of 
the State-House committee. The speech 
will be found in full elsewhere. Later it 
will be put in tract form. Thus it will 
have a wide circulation to extend the large 
influence it deserves. Already the daily 
press has given it in part to millions of 
readers, to whom it will be a means of 
grace. Mrs. Livermore followed Mr. Hoar 
in a characteristic speech which was re- 
ceived with much applause, and will be 
read with interest, in another column. 

Tuesday morning, at the business meet- 
ing, the reports of work were read. ‘The 
delegate from Vermont, Mrs. A. D. Chand- 
ler, was too ill to be present, but sent her 
good report with a letter. We missed the 
gentle presence of Mrs. Hidden, who ren- 
dered such good service for Vermont last 
Massachusetts and Connecticut had 
good reports, the latter presented by 
Mrs. Emily P. Collins; but Rhode Island 
had come nearer to suecess than any other 
New England State. The reports will be 
viven in these columns. 

Tuesday afternoon and evening, 
new to our platform added fresh interest. 


yeur. 


volces 
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“The Friendly Press,” J. W. Clarke, of 
the Boston Traveiler. 

‘Our Allies in the Ministry,” Rev. J. W. 
Wendte. of Newport, R. I. 

“The Philosophy of the Woman Suf- 
frage Movement,” by Mrs. Adelaide A. 
Claflin. 

“The Daughters of the Vikings,” by 
Rey. Christopher Jansen, of Wisconsin. 

“The Boston Remonstrant, When Found 
Make a Note of Her.” Ada C. Bowles. 

“The Nutineg State.” by Judge Joseph 
Sheldon, of New Haven, Ct. 

‘Josiah Allen's Wife.” a character-rep- 
resentation by Miss Cora Scott Pond. 

“The Gospel of Liberty,” by Rev. Wim. 
J. Potter. 

“The Keystone State, 
of Philadelphia. 

“Millennial Suffragists,” by Henry B. 
Blackwell. 

A song by Miss Fisher closed the meet- 


- 


by Judge Peirce, 


ing, which was extremely spirited and in- 
teresting. ‘The best festival we have ever 


had” wasa common remark, as the friendly 
guests passed out of the hall at 10.30 P.M. 
We wish we had space to give in full the 
admirable responses of the speakers. 

H. B. B. 


“oer 


ANNA ELLA CARROLL. 


There is abundant proof that Miss Anna 
Ella Carroll was greatly useful to Presi- 
dent Lincoln in the late war, and that she 
did really plan the campaign of the Ten- 
nessee, which broke the rebel lines and 
put our army on the winning side. ‘The 
fact was concealed at the time, lest, as the 
idea of a woman, it should be distrusted. 

Miss Carroll is now old, poor, and ill, 
and still uncompensated. A few women 
have interested themselves for her, and 
they hope to interest others to pay her the 
debt the nation owes her. Mrs. C. C. Hus- 
sey. of New Jersey, came to the New 
England Meeting to bring up the case of 
Miss Carroll. This she did so successfully 
that the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted. 

Resolved, That the New England Woman Suf- 
frage Association extends to Miss Anna Ella 
Carroll, of Maryland, a vote of grateful appre- 
ciation of ber immense service to our nation in 
its hour of peril, and of sympathy tor the delay 
in the recognition and suitable requital of that ser- 
vice; and we tender to her our help in her efforts 
for national recognition. 


this. 

The postoftice address of Mrs. C. C, Hus- 
sey-is East Orange, New Jersey. She will 
any contributions, and 
are forwarded to Miss 


be glad to receive 
will see that they 


Carroll. ae F 
+o - 
MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOL SUFFRAGE ASSO- 
CIATION. 


A public meeting of the Massachusetts 
School Suffrage Association was held 
Wednesday afternoon, May 27, at Wesley- 
an Hall. Miss Abby W. May, the presi- 
dent of the Society, made a speech of wel- 





Rev. Mr. Wendte, Rev. Mr. Rider, Rey. | 
Mr. Bates, and Rev. Mrs. Wilkes, of Dako- | 
ta. Mrs. C. C, Hussey made an earnest 
appeal for Ella Carroll, whose service in | 
the late war is still uncompensated. Mr. | 
Giles B. Stebbins and Mrs. Stebbins, from 
Michigan, and Judge and Mrs. Sheldon, of 
Connecticut, attended the meeting. Mr. 
Stebbins and Judge Sheldon added to the 
interest by excellent speeches. 

The importance of organized eflort was 
felt to be the one thing needful. More and 
more is this part of the work to be pushed. 
Success hinges on it, and every one should 
lend a hand. L. 8. 

- coe —o 


THE SUFFRAGE FESTIVAL. 


About four hundred ladies and gentle- 
men, representative suifragists of New 
England, and visitors from more distant 
States, met on Wednesday evening, at 5 
P. M., in Tremont Temple Chapel and 
Meionaon, to enjoy the annual social re- 
union and supper of anniversary week. 
The platform was beautifully adorned with 
flowers, and the twelve tables, with al- 
most every seat filled, presented a very 
cheery spectacle. Miss Mary F. Eastman 
presided with grace and animation. Her 
address of welcome was followed by sup- 
per, after which she opened the exercises 
of the evening with a short extempore ad- 





dress. | 
Miss Sarah A. Fisher sang a beautiful | 
solo appropriate to the season, the words | 
composed by Ex-Governor John D. Long, 
beginning **Burst, ye Buds.” | 
Mrs. Martha P. Lowe followed with an 
original poem. 
‘Tousts were read and responses made in 


brief, sparkling, five-minute speeches, in- 
terspersed with songs by Miss Fisher, who 


accompanied herself on the piano. 
*Woman as a Rib,” response by Rey. 5. 
J. Barrows, of the Christian Register. 
“The Roll of Honor.” Lucy Stone. 
“Our Annual Defeat,” William Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 
“Westward the Star of Suffrage Makes 
its Way,” Giles Stebbins, of Detroit, Mich. 
“Woman Suffrage Leagues. We Need 
‘em (Needham) Everywhere,” Rey. 5. W. 
Bush. 


come to the members present from the 
various towns of the State. Mrs. Adelaide 
A. Claflin, a member of the Quiney School 
Committee, gave a brief account of her ex- 
perience. Miss Mary F. Eastman, of 
Tewksbury, also a member of the school 
committee, thought that the reason wom- 
en do good work on school boards is that 
the work is new to them, and they take it 
up with earnestness and with a moral pur- 
pose to dothe best they can with it. Mrs. 
Fitield, an ex-member of the Boston School 
Board, thought that the question of school 
sutfrage was one of duty and privilege. 
Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney thought that wom- 
en should learn a lesson from defeat; 
success willcome. It is not enough that 
the women of Boston shall work; it must 
be done by the women all over the State’ 
In closing, Mrs. Cheney quoted from Su- 
perintendent Dickinson's tribute to the 
women members of the school board, and 
urged that all intelligent women of the 
State should visit the schools and find out 
for themselves what are their needs. 
— a ae - 


VICTOR HUGO ON THE WOMAN QUESTION. 


The great French novelist and poet, 


strong advocate of equal rights for wom- 
The heroines of his novels are al- 
all of them grown-up 


en. 
most 


charming, flower-like, graceful creatures, | 


full of tine impulses, but all heart and no 
head, all instinct and no reason. Never- 
theless, in theory and on principle, he was 


| in favor of changing the unjust and op- 


pressive laws that weigh so heavily upon 
women in France, and repeatedly declared 


| his belief in woman suffrage. 


In one of his last romances, ‘*Ninety- 
three,” a significant conversation on the 
woman question Gauvain, the 
man of enlightened ideas, the man of the 
On the 


occurs. 


future, is about to be executed. 


Something practical ought to come of | 


| house is king!” 











‘That man shall be the servant of wom- 
an. 

“Can vou think of such a thing?” cried 
Cimourdain. “Man a servant? Never! 
Man is master. I admit only one royalty 
—that of the fireside. Man in his own 

“Yes. On one condition.” 

“What?” 

‘That woman shall be queen there.” 

‘That is to say, you wish man and wom- 
an’— 

* Equality.” 

‘Equality? Can vou dream of it? 
two creatures are different.” 

**T suid equality ; | did not say identity.” 


a 
rhe 


The whole argument of the conserva- 
tives, and the answer of the progressive 
party, were perhaps never summed up 
more concisely than in those last two sen- 


tences. A. 5S. B. 


“ee 
OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Early spring, bringing with it, as it does, 
change of garments and preparations for 
the summer, brings also an increase in the 
shopping duties of women. As a result, 
the newspaper paragraphs have many a 
witty slur at the joy of the feminine heart 
over spring bonnets aad the irresistible at- 
traction of opening day. 

A moment's reflection ought to show 
that this shopping, which is declared to be 
a mere silly pastime, is really an important 
part of the cares and duties of the mother 
of a family. The purchase of clothing, 
household linen, china, glass, ete., for a 
household requires the exercise of great 
good sense, and is 2 wearisome and exact- 
ing task. 

Men, glancing at the rows of feminine 
forms crowding a shop, will say with a 
shrug that they are “twasting their time 
and their husbands’ money,” when the 
sneer is. in most cases, wholly undeserved. 
A large majority of the shoppers are try- 
ing, often at the cost of considerable fa- 
tigue, to buy to the best possible adyan- 
tage, and to obtain as much as possible for 
their money. 

In any business the buyer has an impor- 
tant and responsible position, and after be- 
ing out all day making purchases for the 
firm, he would be greatly surprised if his 
wife should sneeringly assert that he had 
been wasting his time about nothing. Let 
him remember that although, perhaps, she 
only disburses hundreds where he invests 
thousands, it is still just as much to her 
credit to spend the money wisely as it is 
to his tu do the same thing. In most homes 
the husband is the provider, the wife the 
dispenser, and her duties are as important 
aus his to the comfort and happiness of the 
family. 

‘The comments on the play reviewed in 
the last of the JOURNAL led me 


issue 





to think that your readers may like to 
know of a capital woman sulfrage play 
called “Lords of Creation.” It is by Ella 
Cheever Thayer, and is published by Geo. 
M. Baker, 47 Franklin Street, New York. 
tis a pleasing little drama, and while 


bringing out sume of the strong points in 
the inequality of woman's position, has an | 
agreeable and dramatic dénouement. It is 
oue of the regular issue of the Globe Drama 
in a handy aud inexpensive form. 

From time to tine some one discusses ia 
the JOURNAL the unwisdom of retaining 
in mature years the childish name that is 
suited only to youth. As [am one of the 
worst offenders in this respect, I am tempt- 
ed to a personal explanation. As a little 
child I was fair and fragile to such extreme 
delicacy that it was not thought probable 
that I should live beyond infaney. My 
father called me * Lily,” and as he died 
while I was yet a toddler, the name was 
sacred to iy mother. When I grew up I 
altered the spelling to make it less sug- 
gestive of the flower, but no other change 
has seemed possible to me. It has been 
suggested that | should drop the Christian 
hame entirely, using only my maiden and 
married surnames, but this is open to the 
obvious objection that unless 1 should al- 
ways add the title Mrs.” the designation 
‘There seems no way 
I have long ago out- 


would be masculine. 
out of the difficulty. 


| grown childish things, but the baby-name | 
whose death the world is lamenting, was a 


children, | 


night before his death he discusses with | 


| Cimourdain, the man of the past, the prin- 


ciples of true Republicanism :— 
Gauvain added, **And woman? 
will you do with her?” 
Cimourdain replied; **Leave her where 
she is: the servant of man.” 
“Yes. On one condition.” 
“What?” 


What 


will go with me through life, and has a | 
certain sacredness to me, because it wus 
dear to those who are gone. Le ts Be 


“ceo- 


TO THE SUFFRAGISTS OF INDIANA. 


After the truth and justice of the prin- 
ciples of the Declaration of Independence 
have been admitted by the people for 
more than a century past, the women of 
Indiana are still governed without their 
consent; our property is taxed without a 
voice in the appropriation of the proceeds, 


which republican governments profess to 
accord to their subjects. Atits session the | 
Legislature adjourned without removing | 
any of the legal disabilities of the women 
of the State, though a large number of 
these women are tax-payers who help to 
keep the machinery of the government in | 
operation. Accepting the situation thus | 
forced upon us, we feel it would be wrong 
to submit without protest. We therefore 
urge the friends of the enfranchisement of | 
women to rally again for the conflict. 


30, 1885. 


The State Central Committee has deter- 
mined to hold a series of meetings in dif 
ferent counties during the summer, and 
cordially invite the co-operation of the ad- 
vocates of this measure, in arranging for 
and conducting these meetings. We trust 
this circular will 
see what can be done in their respective 
counties. This isa direct appeal for work, 
to arouse the public sentiment of the peo- 
ple. There is home talent in almost every 
community that can be utilized, if some 
one will take the lead; if not, call a con- 
vention and send fora speaker who can in- 
terest the people, and take a collection to 
defray expenses. 

Let us work, for the battle is not always 
to the strong, but for those who hold out 
to the end. 

By order of the State Woman Suffrage 
Association. — 

Many F. THomas, President, Richmond. 

Marky E. HAGGART, /adianapolis, Chaire 
man State Central Committee. 

May 18, 1885. 
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NOTES AND 


each one who receives 


NEWS. 





The Western Association of Collegiate 
Alumni have petitioned Johns Hopkins 
University to admit women. 


Mrs, A. A. Claflin read a poem written 
by her sister, Miss Helen Avery, at the re- 
union of the Girls’ High School Alumne. 

Secretary Whitney, it is said, will revoke 
the order forbidding naval officers taking 
their wives with them on peaceful cruises. 

Miss Sarah B. Fay and Miss I. E. Gray 
have been elected members of the board 
of managers of the’ Little Wanderers’ 
Home in Boston. 

The New England Alumni of Oberlin 
held their annual reunion on Thursday, in 
this city, at the United States Hotel. It 
was a very pleasant occasion. 

Of forty clerks selected by Col. Wright 
to do the work on the State census, thirty- 
two are women. He has found women 
more satisfactory for his work than men. 
The woman suffragists should tender him 
a vote of thanks. 


The Lincoln (Kansas) Woman Suffrage 
Association meets to-day, at W. S. Waitis. 
Mrs. P. A. MeCandlass, Mrs. Emily Biggs, 
Mrs. 5. E. Tenney, Mrs. S. A. Matthews, 
and others, will take part. The Associa- 
tion now numbers eighty members. 

Suffrage sovieties are forming through- 
out Saline Co., Kansas. The latest was 
organized at Powers Schoolhouse. and 
the following officers chosen: President, 
Mrs. Alice J. Whitworth: vice-president, 
Mrs. M. E. Elston; corresponding and re- 
cording secretary, Mrs. Hereford; treas- 
urer, H. A. Head. : 

At the suffrage festival this week, Judge 
Sheldon, of New Haven, who was present 
at the Red Cross Convention at Geneva, 
gave a graphic account of the well-de- 
served honors paid to Clara Barton on 
that occasion. He said that this was the 
first and only case, so far as he knew, in 
which a woman had been appointed as the 
official representative of the United States. 

Mr. Veasey, the newly-appointed post- 
muster at Baltimore, has announced that 
he “will appoint no women to positions 
during his administration.” He 
‘There are only three ladies employed in 
the office now, and when their places he- 
come yacant the appointments of their suc- 
cessors will be from the other sex.” If 
women had votes, no such announcement 
would be made. 


The National Massachusetts woman 
suffrage meeting was held on Friday week, 
in the rooms of the N. E. Woman's Club, 
Mrs. Shattuck inthe chair. After a report 
of the work of the last month, it was rec- 
that short sulfrage articles 
shouid be written for the daily papers. 


Sys: 


ommended 


This is an excellent thing, and is more and 


more being recognized as a valuable in- 
strumentality. 

At the New England Suffrage Anniver- 
sary. ‘Tuesday morning, May 26, Mrs. C. 


C. Hussey, of New Jersey, presented the 


| claims of Anna Ella Carroll, of Maryland, 


as originator of the plan of the campaign 
adopted in ISG] by the Army of the Ten- 


nessee. On ‘Tuesday evening, May 26, 


| an appropriate resolution, offered by Mr. 


Fred. A. Claflin, of Quiney, was unani- 
mously adopted. 

Mrs. Frances Elizabeth Fuller, widow 
of William H. Fuller, and sister-in-law of 
Margaret Fuller, died in New York, on 
Monday, after a long illness. 
Miss Hastings, of 
Mass., and a connection of the Craigies, 


She was a 
Frances Cambridge, 
in whose house the poet Longfellow lived. 
She was famed in her vouth for her great 
beauty and grace, and through all her life 
for a rare sweetness of character which 
won her the love of all who knew 
One son and four daughters, the wives of 
Messrs. Henry Devens. George W. Fol- 
som, and A. A. Hayes, and one unmarried, 
survive her. 


her. 





| ANNIVERSARY MEETING. 
ADDRESS OF SENATOR HOAR. 
(Continued from First Page.) 
| their own property; shut out by a publie 
| opinion more tyrannous and inflexible than 
any constitutional restraint from almost 
every form of protitable employment, from 
| learned professions and from the publie 
platform; whose legal relation to the other 
sex was half that of servant and master, 
| half that of ward and guardian. ‘To-day, 
| it is the question of giving to citizens equal 
in every other respect, equality in the one 
| final matter of the ballot. ‘To talk of suf- 
| frage for women thirty years ago, was al- 
| most like talking of negro suffrage at the 

South, the relation of master and slave 
gontinuing in a'l other respects. 

There are still a few legal inconsisten- 
cies and obstacles to be removed. But, 
to-day, you are asked to confer the ballot 
upon woman, the owner of herself and her 

| property. She who can vote in the bank- 
| meeting on her own stock simply asks 
| that her vote may be counted when the 
| question of continuing the banking system 
is to be settled. She who can vote in the 
railroad where she is owner simply asks 
to have her opinion weighed when the pol- 
icy of dealing with railroads is determined. 
She who can serve on the school commit- 
tee asks to have her voice counted when 
the school laws are considered. She who 
can earn the money in any honest business 
to pay her taxes, thinks she ought to have 
something to say when those taxes are to 
be expended. She who ean discuss every 
public question in the press, or on the 
platform, and shock no man, demands 
that when she steps down from the plat- 
form her reason may be reinforced by her 
vote. 

Some votes in State Legislatures have 
been a disappointment. But the vote for 
woman suffrage in every State Legislature 
where we have tried the question has been 
larger in proportion to the whole than 
would have been given in any State for the 
abolition of slavery tive years before 1860, 

Meantime, you have the experiment suc- 
cessfully tried where the test is hardest. I 
thiak we all should have said beforehand, 
that we wished the first example of woman 
sullrage to be given in an old and settled 
community, with its order and respect for 
law and respect for women. We should 
hardly have been willing to risk the rude 
forces and sparse population and new ways 
of a frontier territory. But Providence 
has been wiser for us than we for 
ourselves. Woman suffrage is firmly es- 
tablished in Wyoming and Washington. 
I think you may safely accept the testimo- 
ny of Goy. Warren, of Wyoming. and of 
Chief Justice Greene. Here is Governor 
Warren's letter, written three weeks ago. 

Boston. May 4, 1885. 
Horace G. Wadlin, Esq , State House, Boston : 

My Dear Sir—Your note just received. Yes, L 
have seen the item you refer to in the Sunday 
Hlerald regarding woman sulfrage, and I have 
also read the minority report submiited by one 
of your committee in which reference is made to 
Wyoming ‘Territory. 

Regarding these statements T have this to say : 
I have been a citizen of that Territory ever since 
its organization, and was a resident there before 
its organization, while it was yet a part of Da- 
kota. And from my experience and observation 
Lam compelled to say, in justice to the women 
of Wyoming, that woman setfrage has not “lows 
ered the grade of public offi_ials’’ in that Terri- 
tory. On tLe contrary, our women consider 
much more carefully than our men the charac. 
ter of candidates, and both political parties have 
found themscives obliged to nominate their best 
n.en in order to obtain tue support of the women. 
As & business mand, as a city, county, and terri- 
torial cflicer, aud now as Governor of Wyoming 
Territory, I have seen much cf the workings of 
woman sullrage, but | have yet to bear of the 
first case ot domestic discord growing out of it. 

Our women nearly ail vote, and since in Wyo- 
ming, as elsewhere, the mejority of women are 
good and not bad, the result is good aud not evil. 
Whiie I bad no band in passing the act which 
gave to women this privilege, 1 must acknowil- 
edge its success now after fitteen years’ trial, and 
I witl add that no attempt to repeal the Jaw has 
been made for ten years, and none, I beiieve, is 
contemplated; ‘or the practical workings of wo- 
man suilrage commend it more and more to fa- 
vor among both men and women 4s they under- 
stand it better and know more of its fruits. It 
has been productive of much good in our ‘Terri- 
tory. Ifthe women of Massachusetts ure as in- 
telligent and pub.ic-spirited as those of Wyo- 
ming (and | have no reason to doubt thev are), 
their political influence will be for good govern- 
ment and public order. Certainiy, this is the 
case in Wyoming. Very respecttuliy vours, 

Francis KE. Wakken. 

No testimony from the Pacific coast could 
surpass, if any could equal in value, that 
of Chief Justice Greene. He is one of the 
ablest, purest, and most conscientious of 
men. Heis aman titted to be one of the 
founders of a State. Lis hervie resistance 
al great personal peril to an excited mob, 
and his powerful charge to the grand jury 
Vindicating the enforcing of the law, will 
be remembered in that State for genera- 
tions as Hfamilton’s argument on the law of 
libel and Seward’s defence of Freeman are 
remembered in New York. His testimo- 
ny to the good effect of the participation 
of women in governinent in the Territory 
of Washington, especially in the adininis- 
tration of justice, is emphatic : 





Covxr loom, SeatrLe, Wasu'n Terr’y, } 

- May 15, 1885. j 

To the Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Worcester, Mass. : 
My Dear Sir—Yours of the 7th inst., to day 
received, finds me exceeding!y busy in the midst 
ot a Jong term of court, and 1f what [ say in re- 
ply savors of laste and preoccupation, you must 
make due allowance. You ask tor mv “inmost 
recent view of the working’ of ambisexual suf- 
trage in Washington Terriuiory. I answer, that 
[am more and more impressed with the fund:- 
mental wisdom and practical excellence of ir. 
Not a single iJ consequence as yet appears. At 
the inception of their right to vote, our women 
were mostly quite iguoraut of its significance and 
worth, and were not at once, nor are they yet, 
fully sroused to the exercise of it. But as they 
hecome more yveneraliy and Letter informed of 
the power and uses of the ballot, they prize it, 
and theic sense of the valus of it grows. In- 
deed, many of them seem already to esteem it 
more highly than the average man dues, and as 
there are good reasons tor this superior appre- 
ciation, | expeet that by-and-by this estimation 
will be tound diffused among them all. I should 
say that five-sixths of those who were qualified 
voted at our last general election, and 1 do not 
believe that there is in our Territory to-day # 
single well-informed and decent woman who 
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would willingly give up her right to vote. Of 
course, | mean well-intormed on the subject of 
suffrage and its utility. 

Our men have not been so ready to give wo- 
man the suffrage as she has been to receive it, 
put by far the greater proportion of the men, in 
tbe light of actual experiment, bave now been led 
to concede the propriety and right of confessing 
it to belong to her. 

Practical working of joint suffrage has devel- 
oped very definitely the lines between its support- 
ers and its Opposers. Opposition, whether among 
men or women, is substantially confined to 
three classes:—First, and chief, that immoral 
element which sustains and is sustained by the 
drinking-saloop, the gambling-house, and the 
brothel; second, a much smajkr element, the 
“bigh-toned”’ class which finds its deligbt in the 
frivolities of fashionable ifte; and tbird, a small 
but eminently respectable element, that is bound 
py traditional notions of man’s superiority and 
woman's sphere, and seems unable to open its 
eyes or get its head straight or go, and lies curled 

up upon itself, altogether like a cnick in an egg- 
shell who ought to batch, but doesn’t. To the 
last element belong those who think they read 
in the Bible a divine right of man to rule woman. 
Perhaps ‘‘elemernt’ is not just the word to use, 
for these classes overlap and partly contain cach 
other. 

But the most signal cffect of the new system is 
the prominence into which it brings moral con- 
siderations as determinative of political meas- 
ures and candidates. This is what is giving us 
at municipal elections reliable majorities in 
favor of pure and orderly administration. It ts 
with the women as if, in regard to every matter, 
the foremost question were, —Has this any, and if 
any, What, bearing upon the home? and as if 
everything possible should be determined by this 
ratio,—As it is good or bad for the home, so is it 
for the commonwealth. Hence, as a rule, the 
women—and the contagion of their course aflects 
the men also—show themselves decidedly reck- 
less of party lines and persona! preferences. 
Their hearts seem set on getting the best laws 
and the best administration of them. 

‘The man is moved by the woman's companion- 
shiv. Her presence in po.itics, as every where, is 
a purifying. wholesomely-suggestive, ennobling 
isfluence. Considerations which would escape 
him but for her presence occur to him sponta- 
neously and become motives decisive of his ac- 
tion; other considerations which but for ber 
presence would weigh with him and be acted 
upon are repudiated. No debasing effect 9 
her is discernible thus far. On the contrar 
her power for good is enbunced and allowe rho 
ercise, she displays a corresponding and growth- 
ful force of character. Her horizon bas enlarged, 
her sky heightened, and ber lite and being are 
expanding to accord with the changed conditions. 
[cis not her personal gain simply. Man has io 
her a nobler companion. There is a reflex bene- 
ticial influence upon bis cburacter. Llumanity is 
rounded out toward perfectness. 

What the outcome will be is one of the secrets 
in the heart of God. Evil is wont to dog the 
steps of good, and things fitted to be blessings 
oiten become accursed to those who use them ill. 
But of this I have jong becn, and still am, con- 
dent. and am growing duiiy more positive in 
my confidence, that.man and woman ought to 
go tog: ther to the polis, and that the concurrence 
of their freely-formed and freely-expressed judg- 
ments is as necessary to a well-ordered State as 
to a well-ordered household, and that any other 
practice is inconsistent with the true prosperity of 
society. 

With great respect and affection 
RoGer 8S. Greene. 


The progress of this cause may seem 
slow. But when we re Hloct that the great 
debate out of which came the Declaration 
of Independence, and the Constitutions of 
the United States and the States, had been 
a hundred and fifty years going on; when 
we reflect that slavery was not abolished 
till eighty years later—we have little reason 
to be discouraged. Our tree of constitu- 
tional liberty is an oaken growth which 
ripens its wood slowly, and adds its ring 
to ring through many a summer’s heat 
and winter's cold; and therein Consists its 
strength and its promise of eternity. 

The time has come when this reform is 
to be pressed until it is accomplished. 
We rest our argument on the doctrine of 
universal suffrage. We vest our argument 
onthe belief that the State will be bene- 
fited, and that woman, who is one-half the 


State, will be benetited by having her 
voive counted. Universal suffrage is a 


principle established in our national and 
State constitutions. The Declaration of 
Independence declares the equality of men 
asa birthright. The Constitution of Mas- 
suchusetts reaflirms the declaration, and 
further declares that: 


“No man, nor association of men, have any 
Other titie to Obtain advantages or particular or 
eXciusive privileges, distinct from tbose of the 
community, than what arises from services ren- 
dered to the public.’’ 


The Constitution of the United States 
leaves to the States to determine the condi- 











tions of suflrage, but prohibits any denial | 


or abridgment on account of color or race 
or previous servitude. This prohibition 
covered every case of denial or abridg- 
ment of suflrage to the male sex which 
seemed ever likely to be attempted. Of 
course the insane person, who cannot un- 
derstand his act, cannot vote. The minor, 
Who does not control his Own person or 
property until the expiration of an arbi- 
trary period shown by experience as the 
average time of intellectual maturity. has 
lis right to vote deferred to the same time. 


The vote is withheld from the foreigner | 


until he is presumed to have been here 
long enough to understand aud become at- 
tached to our institutions. In Massachu- 
setts, a slight contribution to the public 
support by way of tax is also demanded. 


| Our 


THE WOMAN'S 


tion. Dennis Kearney was a_ reaction 
against the power of a corrupt and aristo- 
cratic monopoly. Froth the governments 
at the South in the first years of recon- 
struction, the white educated classes stood 
spitefully and sulkily aloof. The major- 
ities, in attempting to exercise their new 
rights, were assailed by a tierce and well or- 
ganized minority, superior in’ resources 
and physical strength, having the sym- 
pathy of a powerful party throughout the 
country, With the weapons of violence and 
assassination, and they went down. But 
Lam willing to put our popular govern- 
ments at their worst against aristocracy or 
monarchy at their best 

Now if this be sound in principle and 
wholesome in practice for man, why not 
for woman? Does she belong with the 
minor and the lunatic and the foreigner? 
Does not she possess the great essentials 
which tit men for a share in government ? 

What is it that tits you or meto take our 
share in the government? It is this: 

A stake in the country. 

Love of country 

Capacity to judge of the measures which 
are for the public good. 

Capacity to judge of the character of 
persons proposed for public office. 

Can you think of anything else than 
these four? Does not woman possess each 
of them? Is she behind us in either? Is 
there any stake in the country like a moth 
er’s interest inher children? Can any man 
sufler from crime as she from crimes 
against her? Who is interested in the 
school, in the law which defends person 
and property. in the great institutions of 
education and charity, in the policies which 
affect wages and diminish taxes, in the leg- 
islation for temperance and virtue, if she 
be not? 





Will she fail, has she failed, in any 
land, orin any age, in the love of country? 


Does any man claim, in whatever other re- 
spect he may excel woman, that in the ea- 
pacity of affection she is not his superior? 
Man values the objects of his affection for 
the comfort and dignity and benefit they 
bestow upon him. Woman values herself 
for the comfort she can be to the objects 
of her affection. ‘The love of country, the 
supremest human passion, will ever tind 
in woman's bosom its most congenial 
home. 

The capacity to judge of character is 
woman's special instinct and gift. Our 
opponents will not join issue with us here, 
Is not woman's judgment, is not the judg- 
ment of the collective womanhood of 
America, fit to be trusted to discern the 
measures Which are best for the Republic 
quite as safely as they are determined by 
the public opinion of the other sex to-day ? 
I will say a word on this point presently. 
jut I wish just now to repeat what was 
first said many vears ago: Ilistory throws 
much light on this question, Women who 
vive been entrusted with political fune- 
tions have been wise and able and just 
sovereigns in far greater proportion than 
the other sex. Johu Stuart Mill said that 
wherever he found an Indian province es- 
pecially well governed, he usually found 
that a woman was the governor. Look at 
the famous queens of modern times, Eliza- 
beth of England, Maria Theresa of Hun- 
gary, Isabe ia of ¢ ‘astile, Victoria. With 
three or four exceptions, every decent sov- 
ereign in Europe since the dark ages has 
been a woman. Even the sensual Cather- 
ine of Russia will compare very favorably 
with most of the rulers of her race. Some 
of our friends who differ with us meet this 
point with the marvellous suggestion that 
it is because men when they are rulers 
tuke women for their counsellors, and 
women when they are rulers take men for 
their counsellor At least none of these 
female sovereigns has been compelled to 
say, like some recent potentate, when her 
proceedings astouished mankind, that she 
meant very well herself, Dut was misled 
by her advisers. What a relief, as you 
read English annals for 180 years, to pass 
from the crowned blockheads of the House 
of Hanover, and come to Queen Victoria! 
Compare the first two Georges, coarse and 
gross, fitter for a pig-sty than a palace; 
the obstinate and thick-headed George LIL. ; 
George IV., liventious, false, and fickle; 
the feeble Williani,—with this august and 
gracious lady. Lam not much of an Eng- 





lishman. I have little patience with a 
fashion which seems to be reviving in 


some quarters, Which admires and copies 
everything English, and undervalues 
everything Ameiican. The special pres- 
ent need of our youth, most of all of our 
educated youth, is a new inspiration of the 
American spirit, a loving and reverent 
study of American examples. and a better 
understanding of American doctrines. We 
also are of the Saxon strain. 
“In our halls is hung 
Armoury of the invincible knights of old.” 


Our temple covers a continent, and its 
porches are upon both the seas. Our fath- 
ers knew the secret to lay in Christian lib- 
erty and law the foundations of empire. 
young men are not ashamed, if need 
be, to speak with the enemy in the gate. 
The time has gone by when for England 


| asa warlike power, for the army, and the 


But this is substantially and practically a | 


system of universal suffrage so far as men 
are concerned, 

There are some persons who do not like 
it, and a few who openly attack it. But I 


think the general judgment of the Ameri- | 


cau people is that ithas been highly success- 
ful. Wemay safely aflirm as a historical 
truth that just so far as suffrage has been 
general, just so far have nations been pros- 
perous and happy. [ am willing to com- 
pare the worst examples of our American 
system with any other form of government 


on earth, in all the things which make up | 


the happiness and comfort of the whole 
people, 

We have had some extreme cases. We 
have had the Dennis Kearney coustitution 
in California. We have had the carpet-bag 
vovernments at the South, though these 
Will compare very favorably with their 
predecessors or their successors. It would 
to show that whatever was evil in 
these governments was due not to the oper- 
ition of this principle, but to its obstrac- 


be easy 


navy, and the sceptre, and the trident, we 
need have any feeling but indifference. 
For England as a manufacturing and com- 
mercial tival, we have only a generous 
emulation. We have little to do with her 
governing classes. Whatever may be their 
social attraction, the sympathy of Ameri- 
cans is not there. 

But to the illustrious lady. type of gen- 
tlest womanhood, model of mother and 
wife and friend, who came at eighteen to the 
throne of George IV. and William, of 
purer eyes than to behold iniquity: the 
maiden presence before which everything 
unholy shrank; the sovereign who, during 
her long reign, “ever knew the people that 
she ruled :” the royal nature that disdained 
to strike at her kingdom's rival in the 
hour of our sorest need; the heart which, 
even in the bosom of a queen, beat with 
sympathy for the cause of constitutional 
liverty: who, herself pot unacquainted 
with grief, laid on the coflin of our dead 
Garfield the wreath, fragrant with a sis- 
ter’s sympathy:—to her our republican 
manhood does not disdain to bend. 
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“The eagle, lord of land and sea, 
Will stoop, to pay her fealty.” 

The persons who take the field against 
woman suffrage are chiefly persons who 
have very little respect for manhood suf- 
frage. Some of them are eminent in let- 
ters and in personal character. But we 
cannot spend our days debating with them 
what our grandfathers settled. We must 
consider that matter decided. We cannot 
pull down our house to see whether the 
foundation is safe. The really formidable 
difficulty is the fear that the ballot will in 
some way change for the worse the char- 
acter and the employment of woman. 
‘They say that her life is demanded for the 
duties of maternity and of the household, 
and that her strength and nerves could not 
bear the imposition of this new burden of 
responsibility. They say the functions of 
active citizenship will detile and degrade 
the delicacy of her nature. They say 
there are many questions of State which 
she is not mentally fitted to decide, and 
many offices which she is not physically 
qualified to discharge They say that the 
processes of our elections are untit for her. 

I think our friends do not consider to 
how little that is really involved in govern- 
ment these objections apply. ‘They apply 
hardly at all to what ought to be involved 
in what we call polities. Polities consid- 
ered as a mere scuttle for power, L concede 
would be degrading to women. It is 
equally degrading to men. But polities 
considered as a means of accomplishing 
publie results for which the forces of gov- 
ernment are needed, have nothing degrad- 
ing to either. We would not buy the sue- 
cess of our cause by tarnishing by the 
slightest shade the unsullied delicac y and 
purity of the womanhood of Massachu- 
setts. But what is government? What is 
polities? In Massachusetts, more than 
nine-tenths in importance aud responsibili- 


ty is the care of her schools, of her alms- 
houses and asylums, of her roads and 
bridges and railroads, her legislation 


against intemper: anee and immorality, and 
the appointinent of judges and administra- 
tion of justice W hich of these things 
tends to degrade woman? In which of them 
is she unfit to have a share? 

The chief issue in Massachusetts two 
years ago, on which her election largely 
turned, grew out of a charge made against 
her by her Gove rnor, of cruelty and inhu- 
manity to her poor and helpless children 
in the almshouse at Tewksbury. ‘The foul 
charge excited and amazed the whole 
country. On the truth of that indictment 
the election largely turned. ‘The opinion 
of the publie was mainly decided by the 
oy, of Clara Leonard, one of the 
Board of Charity and Lunacy, who had in- 
vestigated the subject and in whom the 
whole people had confidence. Mrs. Leon- 
ard was the principal person in’ Massa- 
chusetts polities that year, excepting Gov- 
crnor Butler and Governor Robinson. Yet 
Iam told she thinks she doesn’t want the 
ballot. [confess I cannot see how it would 
have degraded her. or how it would have 
added much to her labor or her responsibil- 
ity, if, when the question was put,—‘‘Is 
Massachusetts guilty?” and some man just 
pardoned out of the [louse of Correction 
was permitted to say aye, she should have 
been permitted to say no, and have her 
opinion counted, 

Some dozen years ago, an admirable lady 
headed a remonstrance from the town of 
Lancaster against giving women the bal- 
lot. A few weeks later she came into my 
office to take steps for a public meeting to 
promote the establishment of a separate 
prison for women, since, by her efforts, 
successfully in) operation at Sherborn, 
She knew all about it. She had studied 
like experiments in Treland. I think, and in 
Prussia, or elsewhere. She told me that 
girls after a first lapse from honesty or 
virtue might often be reclaimed, by the 
care and sympathy of a wise and tender 


matron, But when under the existing 
system they were thrust into the same 


prison with men, sometimes subjected to 
the control of coarse and brutal turnkeys, 
they became sullen and hardened, and all 
chance of their reformation was gone, I 
said to her, **Well, madam, what does the 
coarse and brutal turnkey think of it?* 
She replied, “Ll suppose he thinks it all 
right as it is.” L said to her, **Well, of 
course his opinion ought to be taken and 
hot yours She looked, as you will be- 
lieve, a good deal astonished. ILsaid to her, 
‘This is a question of government, and yet 
you are laboring to prevent your own voice 
» from being counted on this question, while 
that of the turnkey is to have its full and 
equal weight.’ 

Mrs. Leonard in the State Board of 
Charities, Mrs. Ware promoting the prison 
for women, (lara Barton organizing the 
hospital service for the army, or at the 
head of the institutian at Sherborn, or, 
later, bringing all nations into the conven- 
tion of the Red Cross League, Miss Free- 
man presiding over the college at Welle-- 
soviation, Mrs. Livermore addressing tem- 
ing now some of the greatest and most 
beneticent political forces of the day; who 
is to be degraded, and who is to be harmed, 





if their vote be counted? 
ship will take more time, or be a greater 


mother and wife than they are now to the 
husband and father. ‘The number of hours 
in the year given to polities by ninety-nine 
men out of a hundred, I suspect, is not 
very large. 

If woman has the ballot and holds office, 
she will naturally 
those public concerns for which her taste 
and capacity best adapt her, leaving to men 
those to which they are most adapted. 
Things are so divided among our sex now. 


dresses deliberative assemblies: Mr. Wilson 


great questions of public law. He leaves 
linunce to his colleague, Mr. Morrill. I 
do not expect woman to engage in wars 
except in the commissary Or as nurses, al- 
though [ hope their share in government 
will tend to prevent them. If there be any 





thing in politics which would degrade 
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burden of anxiety or responsibility to the | 


Geno. Grant leads armies; Mr. Sumner ad- 


perance meetings,—these women are wield- | 
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woman, it is time for that thing to come to 
anend. We expect as a part and conse- 
quence of this reform to eliminate from 
government those things that are not fit 
for women to take part in. The thing we 
wish chiefly to change is government, and 
not woman. If there be anything in poli- 
ties which would tend to de grade or stain 
the delicacy of the purest and best wom: in, 
it is something which ought not to exist, 
and which the presence of woman would 
tend to banish. It is something which just 
so far tends to degrade man, and which just 
so far shows his unfitness for the sume 
sphere. In other words, these reasoners 
range before you the failures of govern- 
ment exclusively administered by one sex, 
to show you that it is tot: uly untitting th: ub 
it should be shared by the other, 

But it is said that political meetings and 
ward-rooms, hustings and polling pl: wes, 
are not fit places for women. ‘The chival- 
ry of Americans may be trusted for all 
that. The same thing was once said of the 
dining hall and the b: inquet, Our present 
manner of taking the vote is not at all es- 
sential to the substance of an elec tion. We 
could multiply our polling places by ahun- 
dred, we could prolong the time of taking 
the vote, we could arrange that every wom- 
an could be waited on and her vote received 
at her home, as we take the census, if such 
were found necessary for her comfort or 
security. 

As the number of persons who share in 
government is increased, [| think our elee- 
tions will become less and less a mere 
scullle for political power, and more and 
more a means of accomplishing wise and 
beneficent public ends. The individual 
ambition becomes less powerful, the dis- 
turbing causes are less eflicient, as the indi- 
vidual interest is less in proportion to that 
of the whole. 

One of the most interesting results of the 
experiment in Wyoming and Washingtou 
is the improvement in the administration 
of justice from the presence of women ou 
the juries. On this point the testimony of 
the judges is uniform and gratifying. The 
women on the grand juries and petit juries 
have brought the offenders of those regions 
to justice with a vigor and courage that 
show that they are neither to be blinded 
nor frightened. I should like, now the ex- 
periment has been tried, to repeat to you a 
few sentences which L uttered ten years 
ago i— 


“A great part of my life has been spent in 
studying and watching the administration of 
justice in this Commonwealth and trying to learn, 
if I could, sometbing of the quatities which ft 
men to take a part in the administration of justice, 
and I declare that the longer I live the more 
thoroughly I am convinced of the superiority in 
arriving at the truth of what we call the intuitive 
and instinctive judgment which is the faculty of 
women, over the logical method which is the 
quality of the masculine intellect. The training 
and discipline our lawyers go througa, in my 
judgment tends, afier a time, to untit a man for 
aun accurate determination upon the facts. The 
vaiue which you place upon the institution of the 
jury 1s not merely or chiefly because the judge is 
not supposed to be as bonest or as impartial or 
as just, as the twelve jyurymeu, but itis because 
the experience of men has tound that the gift of 
the practical man who looks into the witness’ 
face, though he can never tell you why he be- 


rf : ° “4 | lieves or disbeiieves him, is often better than all 
ley, Mrs. Quinton in the Indian Rights As- | 


the rexsoning of a Persons or a Marshall in get- 
ting at the truth. I was surpriséd some tume 
ago to think how the relation of women to the 


| administration of justice has manifested itseif in 


I do not think that the duties of citizen- | 


interest herself most in | 


| and your God,’ 
| organizes parties ; Mr. Edmunds deals with | 


| 
| 


some of the most important events of bistory. 
Shakespeare, the great delineatur of human 
character, when he cesired to introduce into that 
matchiess scene which the world knows by heart, 
the judgment which cut the knot which had 
puzzied the lawyers and doctors, placed a wom- 
au upon the judgment seat. I think when Slav- 
ery demanded ot us that pound of ficsh, secured 
to it in our Nationa! Constitution, that some of 
us wouid rather have had Portia than Taney on 
the bench. D' Ayguesseau, the consummate Chan- 


| cellor of France, to whose tomb pigrims trom 


atar have travelled, in the one important and 
turning point of his lite, when he was sent for by 
Louis XLV., to Versailles, who demanded of him 
an upjust Judgment agninst his conscience, was 
about departing from bis Louse, tremDling and 








preparing to submit, when bis wife laid her hand | 


upon his shoulder, and said to him, ‘Wuen you 
uppear before the King, forget your wile, forget 
your children, forget everything but your duty 
and the counsel of that woman 


it was, that saved that matebiess judicial reputa- | 


tion, among the treasures of manaind. 

In the great case between Charles First and 
John Hampden, Judge Croke gave the opinion of 
the minority in tavor of the liberty of the sub- 
ject. He was, however, about to ‘determine in 
lavor of the crown. He was reproached for his 
baseness by his wite. Says Nugent, ‘Chis noble 
lady cast the shield of her feminine virtue betore 


the honor of her husband, to guard it from the 
assaults equally of interest and fear; and with 
that moral bravery which is so often found the 
purest and brightest in her sex, she exhorted him 
to do his duty at any risk to himself, to her, or 
to their children, and she prevailed.’ 

I think perhaps some or all of you will remem- 
ber in this connection a more famous judgment 
and a case of a more august defendant even than 
John Hampden. When Pilate ascended the 
judgment seat, on that famous morning, you re- 
member the message that his wife sent him: 
“Have thou nothing to do with that just man.” 
I should like to have our opponents teil us 
whether they think the judgment of the man or 
the woman on the whole was the most to be com- 
mended in that case. So you see that Scripture, 
History, and Literature alike concur in recogniz- 
ing the superiority of the instinct of women both 
in recognizing and declaring truth, when it is 
brought in issue before the jadgment seat.” 

My friends, I believe that every step in 
human civilization has been marked by the 
nearer approach of woman to her just and 
equal place of influence in the State. 1 
believe that every such approach has at 
the same time purified the home and ren- 
dered womanhood sweeter and more fem- 
inine. Everywhere she has ‘tmoved with 
us to our good.” No nation, no city, no 
household, ever took a lofty place where 
the influence of woman did not inspire it 
with the heroic temper. And when she 
takes this new and final step, bringing to 


| the service of the State her purity, her de- 


votion, her insight, her faith, she will not 
only ennoble the State, but will elevate also 
Whate'er of peace about our hearthstones clings. 
Whate’er our household gods protect of dear. 
(Proceedings Continued on Page 176.) 
oor » 

Rev. Ada ©. Bowles, during the past 
four Sundays, has given twelve temperance 
addresses in churches of different denomi- 
nations, speaking three and four times, and 
often, in the absence of a pastor, conduct- 
ing the entire service. On a recent Sun- 
day she gave four addresses on temper- 
ance, in addition to supplying the pulpit 
of an absent minister with two regular ser- 
vices. Yet women are said to be frail 
creatures. Mrs. Bowles says she finds it 
as diflicult to keep suffrage out of temper- 
ance lectures as Mr. Dick did to keep the 
head of Charles I. out of his ‘*taemorial.’ 
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A YEAR. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE,. 





She has beer ist a year in heaven; 
Unmarked by white moon or vold sun, 
By stroke of clock or clang of bell, 
Or shadow lengthening on the way; 
In the full noon and perfect day, 

In Safety's very citadel, 

The happy hours have «ped, have run, 


And, rapt in peace, all pain forgot, 
She whom we love, her white sou! sbriven, 
Smiles at the thought and wonders not. 


ust a vear alon 


We have been 


A vear whose calendar is sighs, 
And dull, perpetual wisbfulness, 
Aud amiles, each covert for a tear 


And wandering thouglts, half there, half here, 


And weariful attempt 


The secret of the hiding skies, 

The soft, inexorable blue, 

With gleaming hints of wlory sown, 

And heaven behind, just shining through. 
Bo aeweet, #0 ad, so swift, so slow, 


So full of eager growth and light, 

So fall of pain which blindly grows, 

So full of thoughts which either way 

Have passed and crossed and touched each day, 
‘To us a thorn, to her a rose; 

The year so black, the year so white, 

Like rivers twain their course have ran. 

The earthly stream we trace and know, 

But who shall paint the heavenly one? 


A year! We gather up our powers, 
Our lamps we consecrate and trim, 
Open all windows to the day, 
And welcome every heavenly air. 
We will press forward and will bear, 
Having this word to cheer the way. 
She, storin-tossed once, is safe with Him, 
Healed, comforted, content, forgiven, 
And while we count these heavy hours 
las been a year, a year in heaven, 
oe 


WOMAN IN THE HIGHEST. 


BY EMMA PF. BROWN, 


Somewhere | have heard this adage,— 
And I think it is a true one, 
“It takes much to make a lady, 
It takes more to make a woman,”’ 
Ladies with their studied graces, 
Ladies with their snow-white hands, 
Delicate and clear-cut faces, 
Ladies high and ladies grand, 
Clothed in velvet, robed in laces 
Much too fine for common touch, 
Crowned and decked with pearls and rubies, 
Not true Women, overmuch 
Shallow, vain and superticial ; 
There are thousands simply human 
Worthy of the name of lady, 
Scarcely worth the name of woman. 
Not for them the grand creations 
Of a glorious womanhood; 
Not for them the high ideals 
Only soul hath understood ; 
Not for them the lofty mountains 
Rising o'er life’s desert waste ; 
They have caten Dead-Sea apples, 
Let them pall upon their taste. 
Woman mounting slowly upward, 
Pure and steadfast, modest, sweet 
As the violets, which are blooming 
In some shaded, cool retreat; 
Woman reaching out strong tendrils, 
Earnest in the walks of life, 
Treading in the path of duty 
Through temptation, care and strife ; 
Woman in the garb of patience 
Sianding where the tried have stood, 
Breaking bread for questioning spirits, 
Wearing crown of motherhood ; 
Woman delving, seulpturing, carving, 
Making still this adage true one 
“It takes much to make a lady, 
It takes more to make a woman.” 
Let the tires of fate burn higher. 
Well, who cares? On downy bed 
Sleeps the lady, but the woman 
Walks the carth with stronger tread. 
Vital are the latent forces 
Which are tried, the pearis lic deep, 
And they win who stem the courses 
And who climb the mountain steep. 
Write upon the beart this adage ,— 
For we know it is a true one,— 
“It takes much to make a lady, 


’ 


It takes more to make a woman.’ 


oe 


BORROWING A HAMMER. 


BY CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK. 


On a certain bold crag that juts far over 
the steep wooded slopes of Cross Moun- 
tain, a red light was seen one moonless 
night in June. 
tensely among the gray mists which hoy- 
ered above the deep and sombre valley; 
sometimes it faded. Its life was the 
breath of the bellows, for a blacksmith’s 
shop stands close beside the road that ram- 
bles along the brink of the mountain. 

Generally after sunset the forge is dark 
and silent. So when three small boys, 
approaching the log-hut through the 
gloomy woods, heard the clink! clank! 
elink! clank! of the hammers, and the 
metallic echoamong the cliffs, they stopped 
short in astonishment. 

“Thar now!” exclaimed Abner Ryder, 
desperately ; **dad’s at it fur true!” 

**Mebbe he'll goaway arter a while, Ab,” 
suggested Jim Gryce, another of the small 
boys. ‘Then that'll gin us our chance. 

“Waal, I reckon we kin stiflen up our 
hearts ter wait,” said Ab, resignedly. 

All three sat down on the log a short 
distance above the shop, and presently 
they became so engrossed in their talk that 
they did not notice when the blacksmith, 
in the pauses of his work, came to the 
door for a breath of air. They failed to 
discreetly lower their voices, and thus 
they had a listener on whose attention 
they had not counted. 

“Ye see,” observed Ab. in a high, shrill 
pipe, “dad sets a heap o° store by his 


” 


Sometimes it glowed in- | 


| 
| 


| 
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But dad, ye know, air a mighty 
Ile gits his tools lost, 
his nails 


tools. 
slack-twisted man 
an’ | reprehensively 
An’ then he ‘lows ez how it 
done it.” 

He paused impressively in virtuous in- 


he wastes 
war me C7 


dignation. A murmur of surprise and 


sympathy rose from his companions. 
Then he recommenced. 
“Dad air 


Mounting! 


the crankiest man on Cross 
not even that thar little 


An’ Pin obleeged ter hey 


tools nowadays 
hammer o° his'n. 
that thar litth: hammer an’ some nails ter 
fix a box fur them young squir'ls what we 
cotched. So we'll jes’ hev ter go ter his 
shop of a night when he is away, an’—aw 

an’ borry it!” 

The blacksmith, a tall, powerfully-built 
man, and of far from jocular, 
leaned slightly out of the door, peering in 


an aspect 


the direction where the three tow-headed 
urchins sat on the log. Then he glanced 
Within ata leather strap, as if he appreci 
ated the appropriateness of an intimate re- 
lation between these objects. 

But there was no time for pleasure now. 
He was back in his shop in a moment. 

His next respite was thus entertained. 

“What makes him work so of a night?” 
asked Jim Gryce. 

Waal,” explained Ab. in his usual high 
key, “he rid ter the Settlemint this morn- 
nin’; he hev been a-foolin’ round thar all 
day, an’ the crap air jes’ a sufferin’ fur 
work! So him an’ Uncle Tobe air layin’ 
thar ploughs in the shop now, kase they 
air goin’ ter run around the corn ter-mor- 
rer. Workin’, powerful 
hard with dad enny time. I tole old Bob 
Peachin that, when I war ter mill this 
evenin’. Him an’ the other men thar 
latYed mightily at dad. An’ I laffed too!” 

There was an angry gleam in Stephen 
Ryders stern black eyes as he turned 


though, goes 


within, seized the tongs and thrust a piece 
of iron among the coals, while Tobe, who 
had been asleep in the window at the back 
of the shop, rose reluctantly and plied the 
bellows. ‘The heavy panting broke forth 
simultaneously with the ved flare that quiv- 
ered out into the dark night. Presently it 
faded: the hot iron was whisked upon the 
anvil, fiery sparks showered about as the 
rapid blows fell, and the echoing crags 
kept time with rhythmic beats to the clank- 
ing of the sledge and the clinking of the 
hand-hammer. ‘The stars. high above the 
far-stretching Cumberland Mountains, 


Ile won't lend me none o his | 


good fur nothin’ in this world. 


} how. 
| . 

griest critter! 
| Old Bob 


in him, 


him comin’ round of meal times. 
suy ef he hev got enny good lef’ 
my mother will kill it out yit with kind- 
ness.” 

| The blacksmith 


felt, as he turned back 
into the shop and roused the sl epy-head- 
the 


These conrse 


ed “striker,” that within the hour all 
world had changed for him. 
tuunts were enough to show in what es- 
held. And he had fan- 
| cied himself, in countrytied phrase, "re- 
and had been proud of his 


timation he was 


spected by all,” 

standing! 
| So the bellows began to sigh and pant 
| once more, and kept the red light flaring 

athwart the darkness. The people down 

in the valley looked up at it, glowing like 

astar that had slipped out of the sky and 
| lodged somehow on Cross Mountain, and 
woudered what Stepben Ryder could be 
about so date at night. 

When he 
sign of the boys who had ornamented the 
log earlier in the evening. Ile walked up 
the road to his house, and found his wife 
sitting alone in the rickety little porch. 

“Hey that thar boy gone ter bed?” he 
asked. 

; Waal,’ she slowly drawled, in a soft, 
placid voice, “he kem hyer “bout’n haffen 
hour ago so nigh crazed ter go ter stay all 


ter let him. Old man Gryce rid by hyer 
in his wagon on his way home from the 
Settlenint. So Ab went off with the Gryce 
boys an’ thar gran*dad.” 

Thus the blacksmith concluded his tools 
were not liable to be **borrowed”™ to-night. 
He had a scheme to insure their satety for 
the future, but in order to avoid his wife's 
remonstrances on Ab’s behalf, he told her 
nothing of it, nor of What he had over- 
heard. 

Karly the next morning he set out for 


. 


and demand retraction. The road down 


within sight of the crazy, weather-beaten 
old building tottering preearious!y on the 
brink of the impetuous torrent which 
gashes the mountain-side. Crags tower 
above it; vines and mosses clieg to its 
walls; it is a dank, cool, shady place, but 
noisy enough with the turmoil of its prim- 





seemed to throb in unison, until suddenly 
the blacksmith dealt a sharp blow on the 
face of the anvil asa signal to his “striker,” 
and the forge was silent 

As he leaned against the jamb of the door, 
mechanically adjusting his leather apron, 
he heard Ab’s vo'cve again. 

“Old Bob say he aint no ‘count sea'eely. 


He “lowed ez he hed knowed him many a 
vear, an’ fund him a sneakin’, deceivin’ 


critter.” 

The blicksmith was erect in a moment, 
every fibre tense. 

“That aint the wust,” Ab gabbled on. 
“Old Bob say, though ‘taint known gin- | 
erally. ez he air gin ter thievin’. Old Bob 
‘lowed ter them men, hangin’ round the | 
mill, ez he air the biggest thief on Cross | 
Mounting!” 

The strong man trembled. 
rushed tumultuously to his head, then 
seemed to ebb swiftly away. That this 
should be said of him to the loafers at the 
These constituted his little world. 


His biood 


mill! 
And he valned his character as only an 
honest man can. 

He was amazed at the boldness of this 
lie. It bad been openly spoken in the 
presence of his son. One might have 
thought the boy would come directly to 
him. But there he sat, glibly retailing it to 


his small comrades! It seemed all so 
strange, that Stephen Ryder fancied there 
the next 
moment, however, he was convinced that 


they had been talking of him, and of no 


was surely some mistake. In 


one else. 

“I tole old Bob ez how I thought they 
oughtn’t ter be so hard on him, ez he wan't 
there to speak for hisself.” 

All three boys giggled weakly, as if this 
were witty. 

‘But old Bob ‘lowed ez ennybody mought 
know him by his name. An’ then he told 
me that old sayin’: 

“ ‘Stephen, Stephen, so deceivin’, 
That old Satan can't believe him!’ ’”’ 


itive machinery, and the loud hoarse voices 
of the loungers striving to make them- 
selves heard above the uproar. 


Say he jes’ despise ter see 


the mill, intending to confront “old Bob”, 


the deep wild ravine was rugged, and he | 
jogged along slowly until at last he came | 


left the shop, there was no | 
| job of teaching a small stubby imitation of 


night with Jim an’ Benny Gryce ez | hed | 


There were several of these idle moun- | 


taineers aimlessly strolling 


bags of corn and wheat that were piled 


Long, dusty cobwebs hung from 


among 


about. 


the rafters. Sometimes a rat, powdered 
white and rendered reckless by high liv- 
ing, raced boldly across the floor. ‘The 


golden grain poured ceaselessly through 
the hopper, and leaning against it was a 
tall, stoop-shouldered man of some forty- 
odd years of age, with a floury smile lurk- 
ing in ‘his beard, and a twinkle in the 
good-humored eyes overhung by heavy 
meally eyebrows. 

“Waal, Steve,” 
bling forward as the blacksmith appeared 
in thedoorway. “Come‘longin. Whar’s 
yer grist?” 

“LT hev got no grist! thundered Steve, 
sternly. 

**Waal—ye're jes’ ez welcome,” said the 
miller, not noticing the rigid lines of the 
set swarthy face, accented here and there 


by a cinder, nor the fierceness of the intent 
dark eyes. 

ad reckon Jim 
sneered Stephen Ryder. 

The tone attracted “old Bob's” attention. 
“What ails ye, Steve?” he asked, surprised. 

“Pm a deceivin’, sneakin’ critter—hey ?”° 


powerful welcome! 


shouted the visitor, shaking his big black- 


| ened fist—he had intended to be calm, but 


his long-repressed fury had found vent at 
last. : 

The miller drew back hastily, astonish- 
ment and fear mingled ina pallid paste, as 
it were, with the flour on his face. 

The six startled on-lookers stood as if 
petrified. ‘*Ye say [I'm a thief !—a thief /— 
a THIEF!” 

With the odious word he made a frantic 


right arm at the moment when his foot 





Here Ben Gryce broke in, begging the 
others to go home, and come to “borry” 
the hammer the next night. Ab agreed to 


the latter proposition, but still sat on the | 


log and talked. “Old Bob say,” he re- 
marked, cheerfully, “that when he do git 
‘em, he shakes ‘em—shakes the life out’n 
“em!” 

This was inexplicable. Stephen Ryder 
pondered vainly on it for an instant. But 
the oft-reiterated formula, ‘Old Bob say,” 
caught his and he was absorbed 
anew in Ab’‘s discourse. 

“Old Bob says ez my mother air one of 
But she 


ears, 


the best women in this world. 
air so gin ter humoring every critter a-nigh 
her, an’ tends ter “em so much, an’ feeds 


| struck against a bag of corn lying on the 
| floor and he stumbled. He recovered his 
equilibrium instantly. But the 
standers had seized him. 

‘Hold him hard. folkses!" cried honest 
| Bob Peachin. ‘*Hold hard! Ill tell ye 
| what ails him—though ye mustn't let on 
ter him—he air tetched in the head!” 

He winked at them with a confidential 
intention as he roared this out, forgetting 
in his excitement, that mental intirmity 
does not impair the sense of hearing. 

This folly on his part was a salutary 
thing for Stephen Ryder. It calmed him 
instantly. He felt that he had need for 
caution. A fearful vista of possibilities 
opened before him, He remembered hay- 
ing seen in his childhood a man reputed to 


six by- 


lunge at the miller, who dodged his strong | 


the | 


yelled the miller, sham- | 


| 


| 


| ended in a shriek. 


| certainly, 


| 
| 
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believed was entirely sane, bound hand 


and foot, and every word, groan, 


every eflort to free himself, accounted the 


every 


demonstration of a maniac. 
They were seven to 
he feit their hands 
pressing upon the swelling muscles of his 


imminent for him. 


one. He trembled as 
limbs. Withan abrupt realization of his 
great srength he waited for a momentary 
with a 
loose from them, 


relaxation of their clutch, then 
mighty wrench he burst 
flung himself upon his mare. and dashed 
off at full speed, 

lle did no work that afternoon, although 
“suffering.” He sat 


dinner smoking his pipe on the porch of 


the corn was after 


his log-cabin, while he moodily watched 
the big shadow of Cross Mountain creep- 
ing silently over the wooded valley as the 
sun got on the down-grade. Deep gloomes 
began to lurk among the ravines of the 
great ridge opposite. The shimmering blue 
summits in the distance were purpling. A 
red bird, alert, crested and with a brilliant 
eye. perched idly on the vines about the 
porch, having relinquished for the day the 


himself to fly. The shocks of wheat in the 
bare field close by had turned a rich red 
gold in the lengthening rays before Ste- 
phen Ryder realized that night was close 
at hand. 

All at once he heard a discordant noise 
up the road which he knew Ab Ryder 
called “singing,” and presently the boy ap- 
peared in the distance, his mouth stretch- 
ed, his tattered hat 
his tow-head, his bare feet dusty, his home- 
spun cotton trousers rolled up airily about 


stuck on the back of 


his knees, his single suspender supporting 
the structure. His father laughed a little 
at sight of him, rather s wdonically it must 
be confessed, and saying to his wife that 
he intended to go to the shop for awhile, 
he rose and strolled off down the road. 
When however, Ab 
was immensely relieved to see that his 
father had no idea of continuing his work. 
Consequently the usual routine was to be 


Supper was over, 


expected. Generally, when summoned to 
the evening meal, the blacksmith hastily 
plunged his head in water, thrust off his 
leather apron, and went up to the house 
without more ado. He smoked afterwards, 


and lounged about, enjoying the relaxa- | 


tion after his heavy work. He did not go 
down to lock the shop until bed-time, when 


he was shutting up the house, the stable | 


and the corn-crib forthe night. In the in- 
terval the shop stood deserted and open, 


and this custom was the basis of Ab’s op- | 


portunity. ‘To-night there seemed to be 
no deviation from it. Ile ascertained that 
his father was smoking his pipe on the 
porch. Then he went down the road and 
sat on the log near the shop to wait for 
the other boys who were to share the risks 
and profits of borrowing the hammer. 

All was still—so still! He fancied that 
he could hear the tumult of the torrent far 
A dog 
suddenly began to bark in the black, black 


away as it dashed over the rocks. 


valley —then ceased. Tle was vaguely 
over-uwed with the “big mountings” for 
company and the distant stars. fle listen- 
ed eagerly for the first cracking of brush 
which told him that the boys were near at 
hand. 


Then all three crept along cautiously 


among the huge boles of the trees, feeling | 


very mysterious and important, and as if 
they were getting much the better of the 
blacksmith. When they reached the rude 
window, Ab sat for a moment on the sill, 
peering into the intense blackness within. 

“Tt air dark thar, fur true, Ab,” said gJim 
Gryce, growing faint-hearted. ‘Let's go 
back.” 

“Naw, sir! Naw, sir!” protested Ab, 
resolutely. ‘I'm on the borry !” 

“Tow kin we tind that thar little ham- 
mer in sech a dark place?” urged Jim. 

“Waal,” explained Ab, in his high key, 
“dad air mightily welded ter his cranky 
notions. An’ he always leaves every tool 
in the same place edzactly every night. 
Bound fur me!” he continued in shrill ex- 
ultation as he slapped his lean leg, ‘I 
know whar that thar little hammer air sot 


ter roost!” 


lic jumped down from the window in- | 


side the shop, and cut a wiry caper. 

“Pm aman 0’ bone and muscle!” he 
bragged. ‘Kin do ennything.” 

The other boys followed more quietly. 


But they had only groped a little distance | 


when Jim Gryce set up a sharp yelp of 
pain. 

*“Shet yer 
mount!’ Ab admonished 
will hear an’—ah-h-h!’—his 
“Oh, my!" vociferated 
who was 


mouth—ye pop-eyed cata- 
him. * Dad 
own words 
the **man of bone and muscle,” 
too, a man of extraordinary 
lung-power. “Oh, my! The ground is 
hot—hot ez iron!—they always tole me 
that Satan would ketch me—an’ oh my! 
now he hev done it!” 

He joined the “pop-eyed catamount” in 
a lively dance with their bare feet on the 
hot iron bars which were scattered about 
the ground in every direction. These were 


! 


This fate was | 


! ° 
‘em so high an’ hearty, ez they jes’ gits | be suddenly bereft of reason, but who he | heated so that they might not really scorch 
That's 
how kem she air eat out'n house an* home 
Old Bob say ez how he air the hon- 


the flesh, but would touch the feelings, 
and perhaps the conscience, 

As the third boy's seream rent the air, 
and told that he, too, had encountered 4 
torrid experience, Ab Ryder became sud. 
denly aware that there was some one be. 
side themselves in the shop. He could see 


nothing; he was only vaguely conscious 
of an unexpected presence, and he fancied 
that it was inthe corner by the barrel! of 
water, 

All at once a erull voice broke forth. 
remarked 


“Pin on the borry!" it with 


fierce facetiousness, “*l want ter borry a 


boy—no! a man o bone an’ muscle—tur 
*bout a minit an’ a quarter!” 

A strong arm seized Ab by his collar. He 
felt himself swept through the air, soused 
the 


corner 


head foremost into barrel of 
then thrust into a 
thankf..| to tind there 


iron. 


water, 
where he was 
Wis no more hot 

“LT want to borry another boy!" said the 
a gruff voiee. And the *pop-eyed cata- 
mount” was duly ducked. 

“"Pwould pleasure me some ter borry 
another!” the voice declared with grim 
humor, 

But Ben was a mere snip of a boy, the 
youngest and smallest, and only led into 
mischief by the others. ‘They never knew 
that the blacksmith relented when his turn 
came, and that he got a mere sprinkle in 
comparison with their total immersion. 

Then Stephen Ryder set out for home 
followed by a dripping procession 

“Pll Varn ye ter ‘borry’ my tools *thout 
leave!” he vociferated as he went along. 

When they had reached the house he 
faced round sternly on Ab. 

“Why n't ye kem an’ tell me ez how the 
miller say  wara sneakin’, deceivin critter, 
an’—an’—an’ a thief!” ; 

lis wife dropped the dish she was wash- 
ing. and it broke unheeded upon the hearth. 

Ab stretched his and mouth in 
amuzement,. 

“Old Bob Peachin never tole me no sech 
word sence I been born!” he declared flat- 
ly. 

‘Then what ailed ye ter go an’ tell sech 
a lie ter Gryce’s boys las’ night jes’ down 


eyes 


thar outside o° the shop?" 

Ab stared at him, evidently bewildered, 

* Ye tole “em,” continued the blacksmith, 
striving to refresh his memory, *tez Bob 
Peachin say ez how ye mought know | 
war deceivin’ by my bein’ named Stephen 
—an’ that I war the hongriest critter— 
an’? "— 

“"Pwar the t-a-a-a-rrier!” shouted Ab, 
“the little rat tarrier ez we war a-talkin’ 
‘bout. Tle hev been named Steve these six 
year, old Bob say. He gimme the dog 
yestiddy, the war 
eatin’ us out*n house an* home, an’ my 





‘kause L*‘lowed ez rats 
mother hed fed up that old tom-cat o° our'n 
till he Old Bob 


warned me, though, ez Steve, the tarrier, 


won't look at a mice. 
airamighty thief an’ deceivin’ ginerally. 
Old Bob say he reckons my mother will 
spile the dog with feedin’ him, an’ kill out 
what little good he hey got lef’ in him with 
kindness. But LT tuk him. an’? brung him 
home ennyhow. An’ las’ night arter we hed 
got through talkin’ ‘bout borryin’ 
ed embarrassed) the little hammer, we tuk 
to talkin’ “bout the tarrier. An’ yander he 
is now, asleep on the chil’ren’s bed!” 

A long pause ensued. 

“Mria,” said the blacksmith, meekly, 
“hey ye tuk notice how the gyarden truck 
air a-thrivin’? "Pears like ter me az the 
peas air a-fullin’ up consider’ble.” 

And so the subject changed. 


he look- 


He had it on his conscience, however, to 
explain the matter to the miller. For the 
second time old Bob Peachin, and the men 
at the mill, *laffed mightily at dad.” And 
when Ab had recovered sufliciently from 
the exhaustion attendant upon borrowing 
au hammer, he *laffed too.”"— Youth's Com- 


panion. 
ee 


A WOMAN’S WORK FOR WOMEN. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

In a recent private letter from one of the 
cities of Scotland comes a refreshing ac- 
count of work for women, undertaken by 
a “bonnie wee lassie,” who, though small 
in stature and young In years, is not small 
in heart, nor lacking in will to do her part 
of the world’s great work. 

She was asked by a lady who has for 
some years been at the head of an assovia- 
tion for instructing shop-girls and female 
clerks in the evening, if she would give 
her help. She proposed giving lessons in 
physiology. The lady was somewhat star- 
tled, but agreed. She next went to the 
doctor in the Hospital, aud told him what 
she proposed. He took off his spectacles, 
and surveyed her from top to toe, and then 
indulged in a loud laugh. Still, he was 
lend her the skull and 
She asked a teacher 
for the loan of some diagrams, and he bade 
her “Godspeed,” and said he was thank- 
ful to know that any one was anxious to 
teach these girls how to take care of their 
health. 

There was a mixed committee, and the 


kind enough to 


bones she wanted. 
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veptlemen were rather startled to hear that 
: wee wonmin of twenty-two years of age 
had made such an innevation in the regu- 
jar routine. ‘They sent a lady member to 
hear and report. Happily the subject that 
night was one which excited the sympathy 
of the listener, and when the lesson was 
over. the lady came up said ~Oh, 
Miss ——. I have always taken your part, 


and 


put now I can say. from hearing, how much 
eood you may do these poor girls.” 

“i There are some noble women in Seot- 
land, working with heart and soul for the 
education, enlightenment and advance- 
ment of their sisters, some of whom are 
not unknown to the editors of the Jour- 
NAL. H. @. D. 

New Castle, Pa., May 18, 1885. 
Si aed 


LETTER FROM GERMANY. 





WIESBADEN ON TIF RTINE, ) 
APRIL 22. 1885, ) 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

We are reading your paper with great 
interest, and of 
American women in speaking well of each 
other in public; in fact, in standing to- 
gether and forming a phalaux that may be 
called a power, and is 2 power. With us, 
as yet, few women are inclined to admire 
superior qualities in their own sex. For 
this reason, if you come forward with new 
ideas, new aims in life, if you go out of the 
common track, you stand alone, Often | 
have remembered, when seeing a single 
individual struggle against prejudice, Car 
lyle’s many times repeated word: ‘The 
single snipe still has a nest.” Yet what 
ean be the result? ‘The only snipe is no 
Only the many can count on suc- 


admire the generosity 


power. 
cess. 

You lately criticised the first political 
deed of German women in signing a paper 
in favor of Bismarck. You well might 
criticise it; for if women have no higher 
aims in view than to act the part of syco- 
phants to an autocrat, it wil not mend 
woman's position. Earnest work is what 
is needed; work that results from princi- 
ple and tends to promote the welfare of 
the many. What Herbert Spencer calls 
* Altruism” is not cultivated. 

In our upper classes, to work for money 
still is a disgrace, painting and writing ex- 
cepted. The former demands a scholar- 
ship of years, supported by talent. A 
great many ladies take to writing, consid- 
ering the art of spelling a sufticient indica- 
tion of their ability for authorship. We 
therefore number at present six thousand 
lady authors. It being iMpossible for all 
of them to tind a market for their produc- 
tions, a considerable number are dissatis- 
fied with a career which brings them nei- 
ther money nor honor; for their composi- 
tions, when accepted, are printed in some 
provincial paper of little note, and their 
theme invariably is love and its impedi- 
ments. But then, again, there are others 
who succeed, supported by splendid tal- 
ents, and of these I will speak at large, to 
give you an idea of what is to be obtained 
in the market for those gifted by nature. 

Of late years you saw in the *feuille- 
tons” of leading papers the name of **Lat- 
It was a lady, who published 
novels of all kinds which were much read. 
Two years ago appeared a story, called 
“In Banneder II] Abthes*lung,” the scene 
laid in Petersburg, in the court life of 
Alexander II]. The author was unknown. 
It generally was believed to be written by 
some grand personage, yet it was this same 
lady, **Latetsburg,” who had done it. She 
lives in the small town of Weissenfels, 
near Leipzig. is married, her husband is in 
the post-oflice, she has eight children, is a 
remarkable housekeeper as to order and 
cleanliness, is still young and very good- 
looking. She has led a very secluded life, 
has seen no society whatever. She who 
paints Russian court life to perfection has 
not even seena Russian. Itis her extraor- 
dinary talent which enables her, as by a 
Iler 
income amounts to two thousand dollars, 


second sight, to write as she does. 


and this she spends in edueating her sons 


and daughters. She is a warm-hearted, 
brave little woman, and deserves the great- 


est praise. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Next to her in success stands Emile Er- | 
hard, « lady of rank, whose real naine is | 


von Warburg. 
husband and children partly by her pen. 
She writes in **Ueber Land und Meer,” and 
her scenery is court life, which she knows 
from experience. Her pay is higher than 
that of Latetsburg, for people like to read 
of courts. ‘The authors of ‘*Gartenlaube” 
are well paid also; but at present out of 
date. Rising stars are Misses Bohlan and 
Soydes, both taking their theme beyond 
the struggles of erotic feelings. But the 
most promising talent of the day is Miss 
Delle Grazie. a young lady, twenty years 
old, whom the Vienna poets call a poet by 
the grace of God. She published poems 
when eighteen years old, after that an epic 
song, called ‘Herman,’ which glorifies 


the fight of Korn against the Teutons ; then, 


“Saul,” a drama in five acts; a story, 
“Die Zigeunerin:* and at present she is 
writing **Robespierre,” an epic poem, in 


She is poor, and supports 
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Which she glorities his aim and its failure, 
which will appear in Paris in French to- 
gether with the German publication, 

Miss **Delle Grazie” is wonderful as to 
her composition aud her style. She will 
do us great credit, and surpass the reputsa 
tions of all her illustrious 
Sappho, whe, after all, is but a myth. 


sisters since 

Here. in this watering-place, which has 
10 000 inhabitants, are liveng seventy-two 
ladies who write, and forty-three geutle- 
men authors. Amongst the latter is Fred- 
erick von Bodenstedt, the renowned verse- 
writer, whose ‘Mirza Schaili numbers 
100 editions, and **Gustave Freitag,” whose 
wide-spread name will not be strange to 
you. Of minor talents, Hans Wachen- 
husen, the novel-writer, and Dewall, 
whose real name is Colonel Kéhrne, though 


both of them fill a large chasm of eir- 
culating library literature, [| will not 
speak. As to the lady writers, they have 


no other aim in view than to get accepted 
by papers that pay, which at present, when 
the market is overtilled, is diflieult enough. 

As ladies of principle, who advovate 
women’s right to labor in whatever direc- 
tion they feel inclined to tit themselves, I 
must name Fraulein) von Studnitz, in 
Dresden, and Fraulein Lammers, in Bre- 
men. Both these ladies have brothers who 
work in that line as teachers of Political 
Economy, and Mr. Lammers in particular 
has placed himself at the head of a society 
which will make war against gin-shops, 
and offers coffYee-houses for the people. In 
these matters ladies should take a much 
more active part than they do — In vain it 
is pointed out to them how you Americans 
behave in such matters. Fear of what 
people will say makes them cowards, and 
in where a beautiful enthusiasm 
makes them brave, a dear husband or 
brother overrules by his eloquence their 
tendency for the better. 

Women who speak on politics we as yet 
have not to boast; and as long as they will 
not be supported by their own sex, it is 
vain to urge them to come forward. Yet 
the Empress speaks in public, and the 
other crowned Jadies do it on occasion. 
Why, then, should it not be becoming, if 
such is the example given from above? 
However, we will not despair: in time it 
will come. . AMELY BOLTE. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
FLOWER FANCIES. 


BY HELEN GRAY CONE, 


Dandelions. 





Upon a showery night and still, 
Without a sound of warning, 

A trooper band surprised the bill, 
ind held it in the morning. 

We were not waked by bugle notes, 
No cheer our dreams invaded ; 

And yet, at dawn, their yellow coats 
On the green slopes paraded. 


We careless folk the deed forgot; 
Till one day, idly walking, 
We marked upon the self-same spot 
A crowd of veterans talking. 
They shook their trembling heads and gray 
With pride and noiseless laughter; 
When, well-a-day! they blew away, 
And ne’er were heard of after! 


Ragged Sailors. 
© ragged, ragged sailors! 
I pray you answer me; 
What may you all be doing 
So far away from sea? 
“We're loitering by the road-sides, 
We're lingering on the hills, 
* ‘To, talk with pretty Daisies 
In stiff and snowy frills. 
* And though our blue be ragged, 
Right welcome still are we 
To tell the nodding lasses 


’ 
—St. Nicholas. 


ee - 


PUSSY’S STEP-CHILDREN. 


Long tales about the sea!’ 





One day in spring two boys, named Wal- 
ter and James, found a nest of voung gray 
squirrels in the woods, ‘The nest was in 
the hollow of an old tree. There were 





three young ones in it. They were very 
small, and had not yet opened their eyes. 
They made a complaining noise, as if they 
had lost their mother and were hungry. 

The boys feared the poor little creatures 
would starve if they should leave them, 
and they thought they would take them 
home and try to feed them. So they car- 
ried them as carefully as they could, and 
got them safely home. 

But when the boys’ father saw the squir- 
rels, he said he was sorry they had not been 
left in the woods, as there was no way to 
feed them and make them live. 

“[T do not know what you will do,” he 
said, *tunless you can get Pussy to take 
care of them for you. I’m afraid she will 
not consent to do it; but you can try, as 
there is nothing better that can be done 
with them now.” 

So Walter and James carried the squir- 
rels inte the chamber of the wood-house, 
and put them into Pussy’s bed with her 
kitten. The kitten was gray like the squir- 
rels, but it was larger than they were. 
Pussy was out of doors just then hunting 
sométhing for her supper. 

When she came back she seemed rather 
startled to find four babies in her bed 





where she had left only one. But she 
soon uppeared to be quite pleased, and 
nursed them all. She treated the squir- 
rels exactly as she did her own kitten. 

The boys were delighted, and thought 
Pussy was the best cat in the whole world. 
And everybody that heard about the affair 
praised her very much for her motherly 
conduet. 

One of the squirrels was feeble, and died 
in a few days. But the two others grew 
fast, und seemed very comfortable in their 
new home, 

When they grew old enough to play they 
were so lively and active that they often 
surprised Pussy. She would look at them 
as if she did not know how they could 
have such queer ways. 

Sometimes one of them would run up on 
the top of her head, and sit there while he 
ate a nut or a piece of apple. 

The boys named them Dick and Prim. 
They had a large cage made for these pets, 
with a wheel ou one side, which they soon 
learned to turn very fast. 

One day aman came to the house who 
wished to buy one of them. The boys felt 
sorry to part with either of them, but let 
him have one, 

It was not safe to have two squirrels 
playing in a wheel at the same time. 
There was danger that one might get burt, 
if not killed. 

So they let Prim go for two dollars. 

They chose to keep Dick, because he was 
larger than his mate. 

And he is larger now, and does many cu- 
rious things. 

He has a little chamber in his cage where 
he sleeps at night, and he is as careful 
about airing his bed as any housekeeper 
could be. The bed is made of moss, and 
early every morning, as soon as he is up, 
he brings the whole of it down. ‘Then he 
will spread it out in front of the cage and 
shake it well over. About the middle of 
the forenoon he will earry it all back 
again. 

It is very amusing to see him do so every 
day. 

He is fond of all kinds of nuts, and when 
he has more than he wants to eat at once 
he takes them into his chamber, ‘Then, 
when he is hungry, he will bring them 
down and eat them, 

When he is out of his cage he will some- 
times get into the work-basket, or some- 
body's pocket, and go to sleep. 

One day the boys’ father put on his coat 
to go to the village. The coat had been 
hanging on a chair for a short time. After 
he had started he put his hand into the 
pocket, and there was Dick fast asleep. 

So he had to carry him back and leave 
him. Pussy is always friendly with him, 
but other cats would catch him if they 
So Walter and James have to take 
good care of him. But they are willing to 
do this, because they are so glad to have 
himn.—M. FE. H. N. in Our Little Ones. 
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could. 


A wife should be like roast lamb, tender 
and nicely dressed. No sauce required. 


Remark by an Lrish member of Parlia- 
ment: “So long as Ireland was silent un- 
der her wrongs, England was deaf to her 
cries.” 

Baldheaded men are so numerous in 
Chicago that an audience in that city is 
said to look, when viewed from above, 
like a cobble-stone pavement. 


The following is a true copy of a letter 
received by a village schoolmaster: **Sur, 
as you are aman of nolege i intend to in- 
ter my son in your skull.” 


“QO mamma,” said a child of five, ‘I'm 
so glad there was a flood!” ‘Why, iny 
child?* exclaimed mamma. ‘Because, if 
there hadn't been any flood, I shouldn't 
have had a Noah’s ark; and I do love my 
ark.” 

Dr. Storrs tells the story of a man who 
remarked to a penurious companion that 
the kingdom of Satan was to be destroyed, 
and asked him if he wasn't glad of it. 
“Yes,” he replied. “I suppose so; but it 
seems a pity to have anything wasted.” 


“Sam, you are not honest. Why did 
you put all the good peaches on top of the 


measure, and the little ones below 7° “Same: 


reason, sah, dat makes de front of your 
house marble and the back gate chiefly 
slop bar’l, sah.” 


Hilarious Mr. Happiday: ‘It’s a boy!” 
young Mr. Happiday gleefully shouted as 
he rushed in and laid a ten dollar note 
down on the bank counter. *‘*The daisiest 
little fellow you ever saw. Tere, just put 
this on deposit in his name, will you? Pm 
going to add to it every year, and call it 
the fresh heir fund.” It is apt to be that 
way with the first. —Boston Journal. 
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CONSUMPTION CURED, 

An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable 
remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and 
all throat and lung affections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
Complaints, after having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his suffering fel- 
lows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to 
relieve human suffering,I will send tree of charge, 
to any who desire it, this recipe, in German, 
French or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addressing 
with stamp, naming this paper. W.A. Noyes, 
149 Power's Block, Rochester, N. Y. 








1885. 


Bictousness is very prevalent at this season 
the symptoms being bitter taste, offensive breath 
couted tongue, sick headache, drowsiness, dizzi- 
ness, loss of appetite. If this condiiion is al- 
lowed to continue, serious consequences may 
follow. By promptly taking Hovud’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, a fever may be avoided or premature death 
prevented. lt is a positive cure for biliousness. 
Sold by all druggists 


LacuNnpbnrtes and orivate families tind great ad- 
vantage iu the use of James Pyle’s Pearline. It 
enables t'e washer to cleanse fa rics without 
wear and tesr of rubving  Itis the best wash- 
ing cow pound. 





THE 


“‘ECLIPSE” 
EXTENSION SPRING MATTRASS. 


Warr tinted for Five Years. 


All metal, thus affording no harbor for dust or vermin, 
will fit any bedstead, weighs but thirty pounds, Is 
strong, very clastic, and durable. Sent with freight 
pre-paid on reecipt of bedstead measurement and the 
following prices 

Fu 
2 ft. Gin. to 5 ft., 27 
a*3, * #3 * Gin. 8 


Bedsteads: 
3 ft. 7 in. tod ft, 2in., $9 
4ft.Sin.to4df%ts lo 


*"NOLLYLMOGSN\VUL MOA GASO'T)D 
“aso uod NadO 





As one-third of our time iss vent in bed, it pays to 
make ourselves comfortable und happy during that 
period, An casy bed insuring sound sleep and per- 
fect rest better fits us for the labors and enjoyments of 
the day. 


Metropolitan Manufacturing Co., 
32 Courtiandt St., New York. 


LADIES’ LUNCH 
5 
23 AVON STREET. 

A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Teaor Coflee, with 
Cream, 5cents; a Rich Oyster Stew,15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20cent#, All theluxurics and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached, 








33 BEDFORD ST., 33 





ia A a 
DINNER, TEA and TOLLET WARE, 
IN NEW SHAPES and DECORATION 


AT LOWEST PRICES. 
i l | 
it its use 


jave a positive remedy for the above disease ; by 
thousands of cuses of the worst kind and of long s:anding 
have beenecured. Indeed, so strong is my faith in its efficacy 
that Iwill send TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a VAL- 
UABLE VP EATISE on this disease, to any sufferer, Give ex. 
press & l. O, aduress. DK. T, A, SLOCUM, 181 Pearl St. N. ¥ 


OURSISTHE BEST CAT 
Alogue and Instruction Book yet pub- 
* lished. Itteachesall the ART’ NEE. 

DLEWORK STITCHES, gives 
instructions for CRAZY PATCHWORK, 
KENSING’ and LUSTRE 
PAINTING, &c., and directions for 
STAMPING Plush, Felt, &c., so i will not rub, 
how to make Powders, Paints, &c. Shows 
the designs of 1743 Stamping Patterns 
of MONOG RAMS, Acruasets, FLow- 
ERS, OutLines, &c., for NeepLewoRK or 
Parntina, gives size and price ofeach. By mail 15c. 

ga We will send this book and 5 GOOD PAT. 
TERNS with powder and pad tor 8Oc. 

Any Lady can do her own Stamping. We 
will send the Catalogue and the Best Stamping Ovtrit 
EVER OFFERED, With materials and 85 Goop Patterns, 
Stamped Tidy, Silks, etc., for @1._ Instruction Book 
FREE, T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass, 








FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


a OF 
Wine WILD CHERRY, 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
81 a Bottle. Prepared only by 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
540 Washington, cor, Bedford St. 


NEW STYLES 
IN 
> DRESS REFORM. 


Bates Waist. 


A perfect substitute 
for Corsets, 1 75. 


Union Underflannels, 
in silk, all wool, and 
merino, made to order 

MISS C. BATES, 
47 WINTER 

one flight. 
Boston, Mass. 
Agents Wanted, 


WANTED A WOMAN 


of sehse, energy aud respectability for our busi- 
ness in her locality. SALARY $35 to 50; ref- 
erence exch’d. GAY BROS., 14 Barelay St ,N.Y. 


Send six cents tor postage and 
receive free, a costly box of 
8 goods which will help all, of 


either sex, to more money right away than anything 
else in this world. Fortunes await the workers absol- 
utely sure. Atonceaddress TRUE & Co., Augusta, Me. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 


Ottice and Residence, 
17 Hanson Strect, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 4 P.M. 


Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted, 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR, 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ECLECTRICIAN, 
Making a specialty of all kinds of CHRONIC 
DISEASES. 

The Dr. has studied the “Mind-Cure” as a actence 
and is using it successfully when desired by patients, 
or when she thinks it advisable, at the same time 
teaching her patients how to make use of it for their 
own personal benetit. Thorough Massage Treatments 
are given as usual at her office, by herself or her as- 
sistant. 

Ladies’ Abdominal Skirt and Hose Supporters, 
Klastic Bands, Rheumatic Plasters, Urinals, Syringes, 
Xec., can be obtained at her office, 48 Boylston St., 
as usual, 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Circular. 


NEW COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
4 BRYN MAWK COLLEGE, BRYN MAWR, 
I’a., near Philadelphia, will open in the AUTUMN 
of 1885, For programme of graduate and under 
graduate courses offered in 1885.86, address 
JAMES E. RHOADS, Pres't, 1516 Filbert 8t., 
Phila, 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


North Colleye Ave. and 21st St., Philadelphia. 


The Thirty sixth annual session opens Oct. 1, 1885. 
A three years’ graded course of instruction is given 
in winter and spring terms. For further information 
address RACHEL L4aBODLEY,M. D., Dean. 





BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN, 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass., 
Opens Sept. 16, 1884, For circular and full particu. 
lars address the Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston Univ ersity, 
aod Newnham College, Cambridge, England. 
WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 

Winter Session opens Oct. Ist.; ending May 25th, 
1885. ‘Three years’ graded course, Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information puly to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
28 Second Avenue, New York, 





College of Physicians and SUrgeONS 


OF BOSTON, 
Opens ite 5th regular annual course of instruction on 
Wednesday, Oct. 8, and closes second Wednesday of 
May for Examinations. ‘The college is regular in every 
respect, aud graded, Only Medical College in New 
England for women as well as men. 

Matriculation, $5 00; Lectures, $85 00; Graduation, 
$30 00. All three years, paid at first, $225, including 
graduation. Send for catalogue. 

A. H. WILSON, M. D., Registrar, 
504 Kast Broadway, South Boston, 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 


With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges 

The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
schoo! ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University Schoo! of Medicine, 

For announcements or information, address the 
Dean, 


i. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - 


Boston, Mass. 


Wonar's Medical College of Chicago, 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and coatinues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements fo. graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof, 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
FOR BOTH SEXES. 

®, Under care of Members of the Religious Society of 
Friends. Thirty minutes from Broad Street station, 
Philadelphia. Full College Courses—Classical, 
Scientific and Literary. Also a Preparatory School, 
Location unsurpassed for bealthfulne *. Extensive 
grounds. New and costly buildings and apparatus, 
Academic year commences 9th month (Sept.) 9th, 





1884, Apply early to ensure admission. ‘or Cata- 
logue and full particulars, address EDWARD H. 
— A. M., President, Swarthmore, Delaware 
Jo., Pa. 


CACTUS BALM. 
*“Eminently de- 
lightful and whole- 
some as a Dressing 
for the Hair, and of 
especial benefit in 
relieving headache 
and nervous or neu- 
ralgic pains.’’— 
Susan C. Vo@enu 
Woman’sJournal) 
Joston, Mass. 
Truly a healing 
halm and not a 
humbug; stopped 
my hair from fall- 





| ing; made my seaip perfeetly healthy, and free from 


STREET, | 





a dry humor of several years’ standing.”—Mrs. E. F. 
FIsHer, 454 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Masa. 

“Glad to testify to its efficacy as a remedy for 
Falling Hair, Sealp Diseases and Pimples "—Mrs. B. 
F. Burt, 581 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

“Eight months ago I had lost my hair and was com- 
pletely bald. had used various so-called remedies, 
but none did me any good until I tried Cactus Balm, 
I have used six bottles in all, and Jnow hare a good 
head of hair about eight inches long, thick, glossy 
me of natural color.’’—Mrs, 8. Remick, Hyde Park, 
Mass, 

“Cooling and Refreshing; unrivalled as a dressing 
for the hair; does not color white or gray hair a dirty 
yellow, as all others do.’"—Mrs. H. V, Cuaptn, 39 
Chestnut St., Albany, N. Y. 

RECOMMENDED and for sale in 10-cent (trial 
size), 50-cent and $1 packages by leading Druggists 
and Hairdressers, and by SMITH BROTHERS, Pto- 
prietors, 349 Washington Street. 
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ANNIVERSARY MEETING. 


Continued from Page 173.) 


ADDRESS OF MEs,. LIVERMORE. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore said: 


Senator Hoar has so completely covered 
the ground and said everything necessary 
to say for woman suffrage, that I really 
am left with nothing to stand upon in the 
way of a speech. You are all familiar 
with my voice. I have talked on this mat- 
ter from the bottom up, from the top 
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1 
child, and her aged mother out of the | children and friends? Not a bit of it. She | another time; but one universal law for all 


down, from the inside out, from the out- | 


side in. I have set it before you 


every conceivable standpoint, until there | 


really remains nothing more for me to | 


say, and these reporters will to-morrow 
morning come out, every one of them, and 
say, “Mrs. Livermore made a speech of 
twenty or thirty minutes, but said nothing 
new.” I have sometimes heard emiuent 
clergymen complained of in the same way. 
People say: “He preached a very interest- 


ing sermon, but he really said nothing 
new.” Why? Because there is nothing 


new to be said on a question like this, 
which is based upon right, and wheie the 
whole thing is in a nut-shell. 

Yesterday, I happened to take up a 
little book entitled ‘The History of Ply- 
mouth,” and began to read, as if T had 
never read it before, the history of our 
State government in its very beginnings. 
How, in the cabin of the Mayflower, one 
hundred and one people came together and 
made that compact which was the begin- 
ning of our government. Forty-seven 
men, I think they were, who wrote out 
the compact, and then they signed it for 
the remainder, who were mostly women. 
That is just as matters are done now. 
Then [I went on to read what I had forgot- 
ten, that when they came to the matter of 
voting, only church members were allow- 
ed to vote. In that infant community, 
where the voting was done by men, only 
one-fourth of the men were allowed to 
vote. When I read that, I said to myself. 
Well, it is a pity that they ever changed 
that. They had » suffrage based upon 
church membership for half a century. If 
they had not changed that basis of suffrage, 
we women would be administering the 
government of Massachusetts and of the 
United States to-day. Instead of its be- 
ing the Democratic party in power, it 
would be the woman party in power, for we 
women make up most of the church mem- 
bership. ‘The first Sunday in this month I 
counted the members in a certain church, 
—the men and the women,—and there were 
ten women to every man. Ten to one. 
You see, if that had not been changed, we 
should to-day have had the whole thing in 
our hands, and we should have had men 
holding manhood suffrage conventions, 
and making pleas that they might have 
the right’to vote, and insisting that church 
membership was not the right basis. 

All that has changed. First there came 
the property qualification. Nobody could 
vote unless he paid taxes to such an 
amount and unless he had so much money. 
That again was swept away, and all white 
men were allowed to vote; and then the 
standard was uplifted, and all men, black 
and white, could vote. Race distinction 
Was swept away, and to-day only women 
are left outside. 

Mr. Hoar has very ably swept away all 
objections to women’s voting. Lam con- 
tinually astonished, when I go over the 
subject, that men halt, that they look 
twice at the question, if they are imbued 
with a sense of justice. Why should wom- 
en not have a voice in the government 
under which they live? In the talk given 
by the remonstrants a little while ago, a 
great deal of light was thrown upon this 
question. Judge Lowell decided that suf- 
frage was nota natural right but a political 
right. Political right is associated with 
political freedom. You do not hear any- 
thing about political rights in Russia, be- 
cause there people are obliged to obey laws 
which they have had no voice in making; 
they are obliged to pay taxes which they 
have had no part in imposing. ‘They are 
governed by people whom they have had 
no chance to elect. It is exactly the same 
with women here in the United States. 
The male portion of the people denounce 
the government of Russia and say it is 
tyranny; it is held upto ridicule. It is 
exactly the sort of tyranny under which 
we women are living. We have had no 
voice in making the laws which we are 
obliged to obey, no voice in imposing the 
taxes which we are obliged to pay. 

Are the women not competent to vote? 
Why, the women of America are as com- 
petent to vote on every question as are the 
men. Just as competent. One night last 
week, in crossing the city near midnight 
with my husband to our own railroad sta- 
tion, we had to pass a good many saloons. 
My husband is a tremendous woman suf- 
fragist. I think he is a little more furious 
than I am; I have to continually hold him 
back. He is too hard on men. I am 
obliged to counsel him to be a little more 
tender, a little more careful. I should not 
dare to say the things he says. In front 
of every saloon, as a batch of drunkards 
came out, he would say, ‘Here, wife! here 
are your political superiors; here are the 
men who make laws for you. ‘These 
are the men to whom you are not equal. 
You do not know enough to vote, and they 
do.” He seems to take delight in saying 
these aggravating things. But it is really 
so. ‘That is the category in which the law 
has placed us, and in which we are all held 
to-day. By the side of the drunkards who 
reel out of the saloons, by the side of the 
gamblers who come out of the gambling 
hells, we women, the best of us, are ss 
nothing politically. ‘They are put over 
our heads. ‘They do have a voice in the 
making of the laws by which we are gov- 
erned. They do carry their influence in 
the courts. 

I was in a court room last week, for the 


| no very dear friend. 











second time in my life, when a witness | 


was brought forward to prove a charge of 
cruelty on the part of the husband, and 
began to give her evidence that the hus- 
band came home at night, in February, 
when the thermometer was ten degrees be- 
low zero, and turned the wife, her little 


/ and children 


house. ‘The wife ill, and the mother, cizh- | gathers her children together aud takes | nations, ail classes, both sexes. 


ty years of age and hardly able to walk, 
were turned outin the night ina city where 
they had no claim on anybody, no relative. 
When this witness 
went on to make her statement, even then 
suffering from hemorrhage of the lungs. 
she was halted by the judge, who said the 
husband had a right to dose. ‘There was 
a quarrel between husband and wife, and 
he had a legal right to turn her out and 
tuke possession of the house. That was 
not cruelty. I could not believe that I had 
heard correctly. | inquired of an eminent 
lawyer, and he said that such an act would 
not be construed as cruelty. What would 
be cruelty? Why, beating, or kicking, or 
threatening with a revolver, or a slap in 
the face. ‘That explained to me the ques- 
tious of the opposing lawyer, who would 
ask: “Did your husband make any black 
and blue bruises upon you where he kicked 
your Was it black and blue where he 
slapped you? Did you show the bruises 
to anybody?’ What justice is there in the 
courts when this spirit rules? What justice 
is there when a husband has a legal right 
to turn his wife, bleeding at the lungs, into 
the street, with her aged mother and infant 
child, with the thermometer ten degrees 
below zero? ‘This is not cruelty! I should 
like to know if women ought not to havea 
chance to help make the laws. Have wom- 
en nothing to complain of? 

Women not competent to vote?) Why, 
women know just as much about the mat- 
ter of voting to-day. and are just as compe: 
tent to vote, as are men in general. ‘There 
are superior women and superior men; 
there are mediocre women and mediocre 
men; there are very inferior women and 
very inferior men. All men are not by 
right of their manhood grand or wise. 
There are just as many grades of women 
asofmen. Some men do not know enough 
to vote, and some women do not. But take 
one class with the other, and the women 
will compare favorably with the men. 
Women are as much interested in good 
government. When Mr. Hoar met us in 
the ante-room this evening, he congratu- 
luted us that the authorities were begin- 
ning to enforce the laws in Massachusetts. 
Ile had read that they had arrested a 
couple of ministers, and made them pay 
fines. For what? For trampling down 
the grass on the Common. ‘That was all. 
They were arrested by somebody who did 
not want the grass trampled down on the 
Common. Who were these ministers? 
One was Rey. Dr. Gordon, one of the best 
men on whom God’s sun shines,—a man 
whose heart is large with interest, pity, and 
affection for all human creatures, who 
preaches steadily in the interest of moral- 
ity, temperance and good order. He 
tramples down the grass on the Common, 
or his audience does, and so, forsooth, he 
must be arrested, fined, and obliged to pay 
costs. But the grog-shops that trample 
down our minor sons, the grog-shops that 
tuke away our husbands, fathers, and 
brothers, the gambling-hells that offer 
every inducement to lure them into their 
dens, there to trample down God's image 
until their faces are only tombstones covy- 
ered with the obituaries of the dead souls 
within,—these are not outside the law 
They are under the law. ‘They have li- 
censes. Good government indeed! 

In the course of a discussion at the Lib- 
eral Union Club, reported by the Herald, 
it was said that the city government of 
Boston was a standing committee, nomi- 
nated by the grog-shops, gambling-hells, 
and brothels. In the debate it was said 
that the remedy for the misgovernment of 
Boston (about as misgoverned a city as 
there is ou the American continent) lay in 
restricting the suffrage by a property qual- 
ification, allowing only those to vote who 
could pay taxes toa certain amount. ‘This 
was the significant reply of the Herald.— 
a grand reply, a just reply: ‘It is not wise 
for anybody in this stage of the debate 
concerning the misgovernment of Boston 
to labor under any delusions. We may as 
well inform these gentlemen first as last 
that the line of political development does 
not lie in that direction.” 

In what direction, then, does it lie? In 
that of political advancement, of enfran- 
chising a larger number of citizens. I will 
add, let women yote. You can trust the 
Irishwoman’s yote for good government 
and suppression of the grog-shop, when 
you cannot trust that of her husband. I 
can every year get the signature of every 
Irishwoman in my town, even when she 
cannot write her name, to a petition ask- 
ing for municipal suffrage. I explain it to 


her. I tell her if we can only have a right 
to vote on municipal questions, that 


her husband will not go into the city with 


his wages and come home empty-handed, | 


or not come home at all, having been sent 
to the Island for a month. She says, 
*Plaze God that day may come quick.” 
And then | write her name, and she makes 
her mark. You can trust these women 
when you cannot trust their husbands, for 
they are not so given to drunkenness. 
Women are as competent to vote as men, 
because they are more sober than men. 
Where one woman is a toper there are 
twenty men who are topers. Women are 
more honest than men. Where one woman 
goes to jail for dishonesty twenty men go. 
In April last there were, in the prisons of 
Massachusetts, eight thousand men and 
less than two thousand women, and that in 
a State where the women outnumber the 
men by 66,000. They are braver than men. 
When men lose property, when, through 
some speculation, all is gone, they hasten 
out of life, or they become insane. One 
woman commits suicide where six men 
commit suicide. Women have the care 
of the children and stand by them. It is 
as it was in the days when Bunyan wrote 
Piigrim’s Progress. Christian gets scared. 
Ife puts his fingers in his ears and hurries 
out of the City of Destruction, crying, 
‘Life, Life, Eternal Life! He leaves wife 
behind. He looks out for 
number one. By-and-by his wife becomes 
frightened, and feels that she is unsafe in 
the City of Destruction. Does she put her 
fingers in her ears and cry “Life, Life, 
Eternal Life!” and run away, leaving her 





with them a woman friend, and follows on 
after her husband. 


Women are not brave as men are brave. | ing. 


The courage of the men who, in the excite- 
ment of battle, rush up to the cannon’s 
mouth, pales and fades before the courage 
that stands in the face of ruin and cut of 
it works victory ; that stands in the face of 
defeat and out of it works success. It is a 
kind of courage that is a little nobler and 
a little grander than that shown by men 
in battle. By every consideration that 
men urge for their right of suffrage, wom- 
en have the same right. 

There is no reason for discouragement. 
As I came into the hall this afternoon, two 
or three friends began to bewail matters, 
and said it was a dark day for woman suf- 
frage. But never did the cause of aboli- 
tion seem so hopeless as three or four 
months before the tiring on Fort Sumter. 

We are immensely indebted to the re- 
monstrants. We had absolutely grown 
lazy for lack of something to do. We had 
grown weak for lack of something to op- 
pose. At last, when the remonstrants 
came out, we rallied under our great cap- 





tain here beside me. There came one 
blast from the bugle that Luey Stone 


sounded, and all rallied and organized 
anew, and went to work. Within this last 
year Massachusetts is being covered all 
over with a network of woman suflrage 
leagues, organized in towns and cities, I 
did not know how much work I had my- 
self done in this direction until to-night. 
I counted the letters that | had written 
to my townswomen and townsmen in 
forming a woman suffrage league with- 
in the last three months, in my town of 
Melrose, and they amounted to 177. If 
any one had asked me to do this, I should 
have said: “I cannot do it; I have not 
time.” If anybody had asked me to give 
8500 this year to the cause, | should have 
said: *l cannot afford it. | am giving 
away much in other causes, and cannot give 
so much to one cause.” Yet I tind that I 
have put nearly 8500 into it since January 
1, 1885. And what [ have done, others 
have done. We are all at work. 

Then the arguments of the remonstrants. 


Dear me! I could have done better my- 
self. It is altogether too funny to read 


them. ‘The letters that have been sent out 
thanking Goy. Pierce, of Dakota, for veto- 
ing the woman suffrage bill which had 
been passed by the Legislature! Mrs. 
Kate Gannett Wells says that the women 
who are remonstrating against woman suf- 
frage represent the mejurity of the women 
of Massachusetts! Mrs. Homans, who is 
discharging duties as prison commissioner 
which it takes thirteen pages of the Revised 
Statutes to specify (yet who is greatly 
afraid of mingling in polities), comes atter 
Mrs. Wells, and says: “Ll am one of the 
little knot of women who are remonstrating 
against woman suffrage.” And she spells 
knot with a ‘k.”” Well, she need not! 
Then comes Mr. Crocker, who says that 
this woman suffrage agitation is kept up 
by people who get their living from it. 
Well, we should all be as poor us church- 
mice if we got our living by woman sutf- 
frage. If we depended on that for a liv- 
ing, Tewksbury would have to enlarge its 
quarters in order to hold us all, and Lam 
afraid we should be obliged to complain a 
little, if we should go there, of our treat- 
ment; for we are somehow considered 
quite the pests of soviety. Mr. Weston 
tells us that if women have the right to 
vote, the polling places will not be large 
enough and will have to be increased, and 
that not one in a hundred women would 
vote if they had the right. Both of those 
statements cannot be true. That is the 
way they have of muddling up matters. 
Then comes Dr, Dexter, with his amazing 
exposition of the Scriptures, and says that 
the Bible tells us to abstain from any at- 
tempt to acquire the ballot, and he tor- 
tures the good book almost hopelessly in 
attempting to wring this out of its pages. 
He goes so far as to say that the Bible ob- 
liges a woman to obey her husband in 
everything. On that principle I should not 
have a very peaceful time in my house if 
my husband should command me to vote 
and I should turn around and say,. “It is 
not my place to vote.” I should be labor- 
ed with, and remonstrated with, and com- 
pelled to cast my vote. I have heard the 
Bible shockingly abused before. In the 
tabernacle in Salt Lake City, I heard Orson 
Pratt, from the | ible. defend polygamy 
with less torturing than Dr. Dexter. I 
have heard in this city Rev. Dr. Fuller 
preach a sermon in which, from the Bible, 
he taught that slavery was a divine insti- 
tution, that masters had not a right to 
manumit their slaves, that they should 
care for them, but not release them. 

So, too, within three or four years, Dr. 
Howard Crosby, of New York, has taken 
the same Bible and justifies drinking, and 
goes so far in his blasphemy—out-doing 
Col. Ingersoll—as to tell us that ‘Jesus 
Christ was a moderate drinker.” Such 
teaching only increases the number of those 
who ridicule the Bible. 

I know plenty of wives who cannot learn 
from their husbands. ‘They know as much, 
and their husbands cannot teach them any- 
thing. ‘This is the day of the enlighten- 
ment of women. Woman's millennial de- 
velopment is dawning, colleges and profes- 
sional schools are opening, and women are 
intent on study, on culture, and on devel- 
opment as never before. Obedience to hus- 
bands is not a law that can be enforced by 
Dr. Dexter or anybody else. 

One of the good things that the French 
have given us is the word *solidarity”— 
the unity of the race, the unity of men and 
of women. ‘They declare that what is 
good for the whole must be good for a 
part, and that what is good for a part 
must be good for the whole. Matthew 
Arnold tells us that this idea of solidarity 
dates back farther than the French commu- 
nists, that it is found in Paul’s epistles, 
and that it flashed out like a meteor in the 
teaching of Cicero when he said ‘the time 
is coming when there shall not be one law 
for Rome and another for Athens; one 
law for man and another law for woman; 
one law for one time and another law for 





| turies hence, 





It will be 
a law which is just and immutable, and 
will exist forever. ‘To that day we are moy- 


the English-speaking race 
will number 1,800 million against 700 mil- 
lion who will speak all other languages, 
making a vast people who will love justice 
and stand for right. Our race must begin 
by using their love of justice and right, by 
carrying out right and justice to women, 
for while in our country twenty million 
women are disfranchised, there is a lack of 
justice and a tremendous satire upon our 
republican form of government. 

The ballot signifies equality. It is the 
ballot that will give women equality be- 
fore the law. Nothing can give them 
equality with men but the ballot. So, since 
the ballot means equality, there remains 
to us no other course but to seek it. When 
it is granted we shall all stand together, 
men and women, with equal voice in the 
formation of the law. with equal power to 
elect judges who will go into the courts 
without being lumbered up with the decis- 
ions and precedents of the barbarous ages. 
We may begin to move onward together— 
eighteen hundred millions of English- 
speaking people, united by a love of jus- 
tice and a sense of right: 

The airs of heaven play o'er us, 

And visions rise betore us 

Of what men then will be, 

Pure, generous, grand and free. 
Then 

Ring, be!ls, in unreared steeples, 

‘The joy of unborn peoples; 

Sound trumpets far off blown, 

For triumph is our own, 

The meeting then adjourned until ‘Tues- 
day morning at 10.30 o'clock. 

( Continued next week ) 





Parer your houses by taking advantage of T, 
F. Swan's special sale of Paper Hangings. 


Srorenr’s and the Central Bleacheries (notice 
advertisement) are first-class in every respect. 


W. W. Rawson & Co., Seedsmen, 34 Market 
Street, never fail in giving satistuction. We 
know it. 


Suercie’s BLeacnery has the advantage of 
being on the sireet floor, and they do splendid 
work there. 


THE Daisy Pillow-Sham Holders are specially 
needed at this time otf spring cleaning and sum- 
mer cottage renewing. 


lor furnishing summer cottages with crockery 
and all kinds of household ware, go two Guy 
Bros., 33 Bedford Street. 


“Tuat tired feeling’ from which you sutler so 
much, particularly in the morning, is entirely 
thrown off by Hood's Sarsaparilla. 


Gotptuwalit Buros., 569 Washington St., are 
offering great inducements in the Upholstery line. 
Holland Shades, all colors and fitted, cannot be 
out-valued in this city. Notice advertisement of 
Parlor Suit. 


Tue Bates WaltsTs are now so famous that it 
seems needless to refer to them again as the par 
excellence of dress reform goods. We have used 
them for years, and they have never tailed in 
being exquisite in shape, healthful in comfort 
and wear, and obedient to beauty, utility, and 
enduring benefits. We call attention to adver- 
tisement, and advise an inspection. 


We call attention to the Cambridge Laundry 
advertisement as very opportune. Not only is 
the renewing of Holland Shades and Lace Cur- 
tains made a specialty, but Pillow Shams and all 
kinds of delicate laundry work are carefully at- 
tended to, for the facilities for such laundrying 
have as stated “never before been equalled in 
this or any other country.” Telephone nuniber 
is 7232. 

From Oliver Ditson & Co. the latest music for 
the piano is “Berkeley Hall,” a schottische, by 
C. H. Rowell; *‘Nocturne,’’ by Albert Biehl; 
“A Winter Tule,’ caprice » la polka, by Hein- 
rich Lichner. Vosai: ‘Trust and Be True,”’ 
words by G. Ciifton Bingham and Ciro Pinsuti: 
“Ay De Mi, My Bird,” George Etliot’s words set 
to music by Arthur Sullivan: “Old Days,’’ by 
Sarah Doudney and G. D. Zuceardi; Private 
Theatricals,’’ by Louise Guiney and Heinrich- 
sohn; “Now I was Wrong,” song arranged for 
guitar by W. L. Hayden. 


Ir has been rumored that the old and famous 
book and stationery house of Lockwood, Brooks 
& Co. had discontiuued partnership. This is un- 
true, and the well-known firm will continue (let 
us hope) to care for the wants of its old friends 
and patrons, for many years to come, at the old 
stand, 17 Franklin Street. The large business of 
this house is still continued in all its branches, 
and the new books and finest stationery (which 
is now sold by actual weight at pound rates) 
can always be found there. ‘Their Portable 
Bookcase, of which thousands have b en sold, 
is particularly desirable for seashore and country 
houses, it being as easily carried to and fro asa 
trunk. They send descriptive circulars on appli- 
cation. 





SPECIAL NOTICES, — 


N. ©. Women’s Club.—Saturday, May 30, An- 
nual Meeting in Wesleyan Hall, at 10 A. M., for mem- 
bers only. Public Meeting at 11 A. M. 





Parties who bave inquired at this office for a desir- 
rable person to care for their apartwents during their 
summer absence, can inquire again, and they will re- 
ceive information that may prove satisfactory. 





Summer Board in a pleasant country home. 
Healthful location, magnificent scenery, delightful 
walks and drives, shade trees, piazzas, hammocks, 
rest. Box 205, Willow Brook Farm, Oxford, Maine. 
Refer to Mrs. Vogl, this office. 





Summer Board, on a large farm in South Hamp- 
ton, N. LL., two miles from Amesbury, Mass. Board 
very reasonable, Plenty of vegetables, milk, eggs, 
berries, and other country comforts. Address Mrs. 
David T. Woodman, Amesbury Mills, Mass. 


Moral Education Association.—The Annual 
Meeting of the Association will be held Thursday, 
May 28, at 10.30 A. M., atthe Meiouaon. Rev. Dr. 
McKeuzie, Rev. Mr. DeNormandie, Henry C. 
Harden, Esq., Mra. C. E. Spaulding, Frank Welis, 
M.D., Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Hon. George 8. 
Hale, and others will speak. The Business Meeting, 
for members only, will be held at 9.50 A.M 











Miss Alice Gray, graduate of the N. E. Conser- 
vatory School of Tuning, is ready to fill orders, Ad- 
dress N. E. Conservatory, Buston. 





Wanted—Summer boarders in a pleasant country 
home. Healthful location, magnificent scenery, de- 
lightful walks and drives, shade trees, piazzas, ham- 
mocks, rest. Box 205, Willow Brook Farm, Oxford, 
Maine. Reference: 8. V., this office. 











A Lady who has completed the full course of in- 
struction in the Cooper Art School, New York, desires 
a position as Teacher of Drawing and Painting in a 
school or private family, or would take orders for 
crayon portraits and coloring photographs at reason- 
able rates. Reference—Professor B. P. Bowne, Bos- 
ton University. Addrese, I. B. M., at Woman's 
Journal Uttice. 


Max Muller tells us that two cen- | 

















BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL, 
174 Tremont Street. 
Open daily from 9 A. M.to5 P.M. Demonstration 
Lectures on WEDNESDAY, at 10 A. M., and 
THURSDAY at 2.50 P.M. 
Circulars of the School and Leeture Programmes 


} seLt on application to the School. 


MISSES STINSON & LEWIS, 


Importers of 
FRENCH BONNETS and ENGLISH ROUND 
HATS, 
All the latest novelties constantly received. VDartic. 
ular care taken to meet the requirements of old ladies 
and children. Mourning orders receive special atten. 


tion. 
: MILLINERY TAUGHT 
In all its branches. Terme, $1 60 per lesson, 
535 Washington Street, Boston, 














LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
DRESSMAKINC! 


MRS. A. F. MOSHER, 


First-class 


ither 


Formerly at A. P. HOLLANDER & Co.'s, 


work. Reasonable prices. Children’s work of « 


sex aspecialty. Graduating and Party Dresses, 


25 WINTER STREET, ROOM 1s, 


LADIES 


can now find a variety of spring styles for Hats and 
Bonuets at CENTRAL BLEACHERY, 478 
Washingtou St., near Temple Place (one flight), 
or at STORER’S BLEACH ERY, 673 Wash 
ington St., opposite Beach Street (one flight). 


Special Sale of Artistic | 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


Be A large stock of the latest styles of Paper 
Hangings, Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, ¢te., re 
tailing for one-third lessthan any other store in Boston 








T. F. SWAN, 
No. 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


SWEET PEAS! 


— AND— 


Choice Flower Seeds 


Of Every Description. 
Lawn Grass and Fertilizers, 


W. W. RAWSON & CO., (Seedsmen), 
34 South Market street, - Boston, Mass. 
Seed Catalogue upon application, 








NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 

“A veritable hand-book of noble living,’’ says Wi! 
liam Henry Channing. 

“The best of all books on woman’s duties,”’ says 
Col. Higginson. 

New cheap edition,paperbinding . ... . 

Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 


$ 25 
100 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 
NEW STYLE 


PARLOR SUIT. 


Elegant Bed Sofa and four Odd Easy Chairs in 
English ‘Tapestry and Velours fine work, at 


$90. 
HOLLAND | Brass Pulls 3 by oft al 
SHADES colors, at 35c.; put up a 


45c. 
COLDTHWAIT BROS., 
569 Washington Street, 
First Stairs South of Adams House. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
HOLLAND SHADES 


Ironed to hang straight, and look like new. Address 
a postal to the CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 
Street, Cambridgeport, and their wagon will call for 
the goods, which can be done up and returned in three 
days, if it is necessary, as their facilities for Jaundrying 
Shades and Lace Curtains have never before been 
equalled in this or any other country. 
#£%- ‘Telephone number 7232. 








C. H. SIMONDS & CO.,, PRINTERS, 45 TEMYLE PLACE 
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